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George Bernard Shaw 


By CECIL CHESTERTON 


It is extremely difficult to define the qualities 
and conditions that make for the popularity of a 
work of art, especially of a work concerned with 
intellectual or moral problems. It is of course 
a great mistake to suppose that such a work can 
never be popular. Some of the most striking 
fictional successes of the last twenty years have 
been achieved by “novels with a purpose,” such 
as “ Robert Elsmere ” and “ The Heavenly Twins.” 
The latter work is a particularly significant 
example, for it had to contend with almost 
every conceivable disadvantage. Its subject was 
solemn and a trifle repulsive ; its style was prolix; 
its construction was chaotic. Despite much 
cleverness, it was decidedly a bad book, and its 
badness was of the kind, one would have sup- 
posed, most fatal to its popularity. Yet it 
succeeded where far abler books on similar lines 
had failed. It succeeded because it had the one 
essential quality of timeliness. The public mind 
was at that particular moment prepared for the 
fictional treatment of what was called the Woman 
Question. As a certain note struck on the piano 
will thrill and jar some ornament standing near 
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it, the striking of that note in fiction thrilled and 
jarred the novel-reading world. Something of 
the same kind must, I think, be assumed to 
account for the sudden popularity of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. 

For the change must be in the public; there 
is no change in the author. Nowhere are 
the characteristic Shawesque qualities,—qualities 
which we were told made his success as a play- 
wright impossible,—more defiantly exhibited 
than in “Man and Superman,” the play 
which won him his first popular triumph. Mr. 
Shaw has been striking the same note per- 
sistently for twenty years. Suddenly it awakens 
echoes. It may be the revival of revolutionism, 
born perhaps in the dark heart of Russia, crossing 
the seas, creating a victorious Labour Party in 
Parliament, awakening everywhere dim hopes 
and fears. Or it may be the exhaustion of nine- 
teenth century thought, of the rationalistic pessi- 
mism and fatalism which had shut in the mind 
of Europe for so long. The fact is there. Com- 
pare the miscellaneous crowds that throng the 
Court Theatre with the strictly specialised class 
that used alone to attend the performances of 
the old Independent and of the Stage Society, 
and you will be forced to admit it. Mr. Shaw, 
without effort of his own or compromise with his 
critics, has become a popular dramatist. 

The obstacle to Mr. Shaw’s acceptance has 
never been, as is sometimes alleged, his own 
inaptitude for the technical craft of play-writing. 
The assertion that his productions, however 
brilliant, are “not plays” is simply one of those 
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meaningless phrases invented to save busy 
journalists the trouble of thinking. All these 
productions abound in highly dramatic situa- 
tions. Mrs. Warren’s defence of herself to her 
daughter, the scene in “ Candida” where Eugene 
is left alone with the woman he loves, and above 
all the incomparable second act of “ Major Bar- 
bara,” could not have been bettered by the ablest 
masters of pure stage-craft. Nor is there any- 
thing even unconventional in the form of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays. “The Devil’s Disciple,” to take a 
single instance, is cast in the ordinary mould 
of popular melodrama, and a very good melo- 
drama it is. Indeed the catastrophe of the play 
bears so close a resemblance to that of “ Black 
Eyed Susan” that the author might almost be 
accused of plagiarism. 

With the content of the plays the case is of 
course different. No one who has properly 
understood and appreciated them will ever again 
be quite satisfied with the work of our popular 
dramatists, especially when they profess to give 
us “problem plays.” When the intellect has 
once been stirred by such a masterpiece as “ Major 
Barbara,” it is impossible to go back and pretend 
that, say, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” wholly 
admirable as a piece of melodramatic art, presents 
any “problem” worth discussing. 

Of course no such stirring of the intellect is 
necessarily implied in Mr. Shaw’s new-born 
popularity. There are probably thousands who 
are amused by his nimbleness and humour with- 
out troubling themselves about his message. Yet 
it must be insisted that it is about his message 
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alone that Mr. Shaw is troubling himself. He 
is not a literary artist who takes occasional excur- 
sions into the realms of politics and morals. He 
is a political and moral reformer who uses play- 
writing as a convenient means of propaganda. 
“For Art’s sake,” he has himself said, “I would 
not have been at the trouble of writing a single 
line.” Even his humour demands for its due 
appreciation a thorough comprehension of his 
creed. For it is just this that distinguishes Mr. 
Shaw from other contemporary humourists and 
makes him so immeasurably more fascinating,— 
that his humour springs quite spontaneously out 
of the profound seriousness of his convictions. 
He never “ makes” jokes. To use the phraseology 
of his own philosophy, the Life Force makes jokes 
outofhim. Something in his temperament gives 
a grotesque twist to all that he says. But what 
he says he means. There is no man in Europe 
less capable of real frivolity. 

I have met a good many people who, when 
asked if they liked Mr. Shaw’s plays, replied that 
they liked “Candida.” That reply shows exactly 
the same inaccessibility to the true genius of 
Shaw as the corresponding statement about “A 
Tale of Two Cities” (which also you will often 
hear) shows to the true genius of Dickens. The 
man or woman who prefers “A Tale of Two 
Cities” to “ Pickwick ” is no true Dickensian, and 
the man or woman (it is often a woman) who 
prefers “ Candida” to “ Major Barbara” is no true 
Shawite. I do not mean to say that both “ A Tale 
of Two Cities” and “ Candida” are not admirable 
in their way. But they are not typical, and they 
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are liked by some just because they are not 
typical. In other words, they are liked just 
because the others are disliked. 

The principal real obstacle to Mr. Shaw’s 
success in the past will be found, I think, in 
the pre-occupation of the British drama with a 
passion which he has never been able to under- 
stand fully or to depict truly, the passion of love 
as between the sexes. One sees how this pre- 
occupation irritates him. “I never met a man,” 
said a friend of his to me once, “ who hated Love 
as Shaw does.” This instinctive hostility is 
visible enough. But Mr. Shaw has no conscious- 
ness of his own deficiencies as a delineator of 
sex relations. On the contrary, he honestly 
believes that he is the only person who depicts 
them faithfully. He will no doubt attribute my 
criticism to the romantic illusions of youth. But 
it is not a question of illusions, romantic or other, 
but of plain, observable phenomena. People in 
love may be wise or foolish, but they do not, as 
a matter of simple fact, talk or behave as they 
talk and behave in Mr. Shaw’s plays. 

This inaccessibility to passion is probably the 
true cause of a peculiarity noted by one of Mr. 
Shaw’s acutest critics, Mr. Hubert Bland. Mr. 
Bland has pointed out that, while Mr. Shaw will 
dare any lengths in challenging conventional 
morality, his characters seldom violate any of 
its canons in action. Candida does not leave her 
husband; she sends the poet out into the night. 
Ann’s much-vaunted passion for Tanner is 
strictly confined within the limits of legality. In 
the case of Violet in the same play, we have the 
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suspicion of an illicit union dangled before our 
eyes only to be re-assured the next moment of 
its absolute innocence and propriety. There is 
in all plays hardly a single case of actual trans- 
gression. This certainly does not arise from lack 
of courage; that is the last accusation to which 
the writer is open. It arises from lack of compre- 
hension. Given the motives by which alone Mr. 
Shaw can conceive his characters as being 
actuated, it is perfectly natural and inevitable. 
Men and women do not break up their homes, 
ruin their careers or blast their reputations 
for the sake of a scientific demonstration that 
marriage is an unreasonable institution. They 
do these things only under the stimulus of a great 
passion. And of passion in these matters Mr. 
Shaw has no adequate conception. For him love 
may be an amusement, as in “The Philanderer,” 
or a poetic aspiration, as in “Candida,” or a 
sociological necessity, as in “Man and Super- 
man,’—but never a mainspring of human action. 

The fact is that Mr. Shaw is and always has 
been, as he himself has said, a Puritan. He has 
the true Puritan’s scorn for “the lust of the flesh 
and the lust of the eye and the pride of life.” He 
eats no meat. He drinks no wine. He does not 
smoke. He aims at a fierce intellectual asceti- 
cism, at a sort of virginity of the senses. Hence, 
I think, comes that half uncanny detachment 
which at once attracts and repels us. His eyes 
may see the clearer for these things, but they 
cut him off from much that is vital to the fellow- 
ship of men. 

Let this much be fairly admitted. But we need 
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not jump from this admission to the current 
assertion that Mr. Shaw’s plays are mere intel- 
lectual exercises. There is plenty of passion in 
them, but not the kind that we see most com- 
monly upon the stage. There is plenty of passion, 
for example, in “Major Barbara,” the passion of 
the evangelist for soul-saving, the passion of the 
man of business for riches and power, both 
delineated with perfect sympathy, insight and 
truth. One passion above all he thoroughly 
understands, the passion of public spirit, a 
passion which has probably given the world as 
much heroism and as much crime as the passion 
of love itself. It is regrettable that the output 
of this passion in the modern world is so small 
that few of Mr. Shaw’s critics appear to be aware 
of its existence. 

Here at least I may claim to be on familiar 
ground.: I have seen Mr. Shaw conduct a difficult 
tract through the Fabian Society. I have seen 
him on committees, working hard at the dull 
details of municipal reform. I have seen him 
fight an election. I have heard from eye- 
witnesses the stories of his youth, of the years 
spent in preaching Socialism to wretched audi- 
ences in shabby workmen’s clubs. And, when 
I hear that he is a mountebank, a trifler who 
“cannot be serious,” a cynic to whom nothing 
matters but his momentary whim, I am disposed 
to wish that some of those who complain of his 
lack of what they call “earnestness” could be 
persuaded to try the experiment of devoting, say, 
half an hour a week to similar avocations. 

You cannot understand Mr. Shaw unless you 
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understand his politics. I do not say that you 
must agree with them, but you must understand 
them. You must realise the structure of modern 
society as seen by the militant Socialist or much 
in all the plays will be meaningless to you. For 
it is just because he has a definite theory of 
society that he is able to do what no other modern 
dramatist has done, to treat politics dramatically. 
Of course there are plenty of modern plays in 
which such themes are introduced, in which the 
hero is a cabinet minister or a parliamentary 
candidate, and the comedy of party politics 
makes a lively background for some love story 
or other. But it is not so that politics are treated 
in “John Bull’s Other Island,” where the Irish 
Question is dramatised by one who has grasped 
its content as neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. 
Balfour ever grasped it. 

Similarly all Mr. Shaw’s best plays are religious 
plays, more comparable to the Mysteries of the 
Middle Ages than to anything that the English 
stage has seen since the Renaissance. They 
express not only the author’s vision of the struc- 
ture of Society, but his vision of the structure of 
the Universe. “Man and Superman” is in the 
strictest sense a Mystery. Its hero is not John 
Tanner but the Life Force. “Major Barbara” 
is a Mystery. Therein the dramatic antagonists 
are not persons but religions, the Christian tradi- 
tion of humility, charity and compassion for the 
weak and the new Neitschian gospel of violence 
and power. Mr. Shaw himself expresses this 
antithesis in two splendid sentences. Barbara is 
directing her father to the Salvation Army shelter, 
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“ At the Sign of the Cross” she says, “ Ask anyone 
in Canning Town.” Andrew Undershaft replies 
by inviting her to visit his armament factory: 
“At the Sign of the Sword. Ask anyone in 
Europe.” The cross and the sword fight through 
the play. But, if you look at a sword, you will 
see that the hilt by which it is wielded is a cross. 
That reconciliation is the moral of “ Major Bar- 
bara.” It is the reconciliation which Christianity 
itself discovered when it sent out its great armies 
with the cross blazoned on their standards and 
on their shields. 

“Major Barbara” ends on the note of revolution. 
It is a significant fact that as Mr. Shaw’s phil- 
osophy has become more mystical, his politics 
have become more violent. A short time ago he 
wrote for a special anniversary number of The 
Star an account of his early connection with that 
journal. “I was then,” he explained (I quote 
from memory) “a moderate and constitutional, 
but decided Socialist. I have since changed my 
opinions and become a violent revolutionary 
Socialist.” How much truth there is in this state- 
ment anyone can see by comparing “ Widowers’ 
Houses” with “Major Barbara.” “ Widowers’ 
Houses” was written with the avowed intention 
of inducing the voters to vote Progressive at the 
next County Council election. There is nothing 
“Progressive” about “Major Barbara.” It is a 
call to arms. “Don’t argue with them. Don’t 
preach at them. Shoot them!” says Undershaft; 
and at the end even the professors of a gentler 
creed are forced to assent. 

I believe that this growing revolutionism is 
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the consequence of the growing spiritualism of 
his creed. The genuinely religious man is neces- 
sarily a revolutionist, for he possesses a standard 
to which he demands that the world should 
conform. “Evolutionism” (I allude to the popular 
religion of that name and not to the biological 
speculation with which it really has very little 
to do) must always tend to be a conservative force. 
It is the bequest of pseudo-science to the rich. 
Mr. Shaw has always been at root a mystic. If 
he is not an orthodox believer, still less has he 
ever been an orthodox unbeliever. His spiritual 
pedigree goes back, not through Huxley to Vol- 
taire, but through Samuel Butler, a great and 
much neglected philosopher, to William Blake 
and, perhaps, to Bunyan. There must have been 
many to whom, as to myself, “ The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism” was the first trumpet blast of 
emancipation from that victorious and apparently 
impregnable Rationalism whose shadow lay over 
our youth. Mr. Shaw has not merely attacked 
the developments of this sombre creed. He has 
attacked the Holy Ark itself, the one supreme 
dogma, the infallibility and plenary authority of 
what he has described as “ That welter of tribal 
sooth-saying and idolatrous rites which Huxley 
called Science and mistook for an advance on 
the Book of Genesis.” All his references to scien- 
tific pretensions have the same gay audacity. He 
once proposed, I remember, to give astronomers 
in their calculation of distances a limit of a 
hundred and fifty miles, “beyond which I refuse 
to credit any of their fairy-tales.” “Impostor for 
impostor,” he added, “I prefer the mystic to the 
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scientist,—the man who at least has the decency 
to call his nonsense a mystery to him who pre- 
tends that it is ascertained, weighed, measured, 
analysed fact.” 

All this is puzzling to the modern world. It 
cannot place G. B. 8. It finds a man attacking 
current religious conceptions and puts him down 
as a “rationalist.” It finds a man attacking 
science and calls him a “ reactionary obscurant- 
ist.” It finds a man who spares neither and 
comes to the conclusion that he must be a 
humourist, and so dismisses him,—it being the 
modern view that a humourist cannot possess a 
soul to be saved. But the Middle Ages would 
have understood. They would have recognised 
in him at once the then quite common type of 
the Heretical Mystic. In the Thirteenth Century 
Mr. Shaw would not have been laughed at. He 
would have been seriously, respectfully and 
intelligently burnt. 
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The Shadow of Good tortune 


A SERVIAN SUPERSTITION 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT 
Author of “The Wisdom of the Simple,” “The Concert-Director,” ete. 


i. 


THE woman sat by the bed, a figure of beautiful 
despair, with her long black hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and her head bent. Her hand 
held the burning fingers of little Sava, as he 
tossed about in uneasy sleep, broken by cries of 
pain, or terror; the shrill, complaining voice went 
to her heart. She did not understand all he said, 
and her very failure to comprehend those half- 
delirious words hurt her as nothing else in her 
short, hard life had done. It seemed to her that 
the one thing which fate had left her was escaping 
from her grasp into a land into which she could 
not follow it. Again and again came the cry she 
could not understand—the start of terror which 
puzzled her. 

“Oh, mother, make them give it back—they 
have stolen it—they have put it in the ground! 
Oh, mother, I want it so—make them give it 
back to me! The boys laugh at me—do not let 
them laugh any more. I want it back—I want 
it back!” 

“Sava, my darling, what have they stolen— 
what is it that you want?” But he did not seem 
to hear her voice, or to understand what she said. 
Still the little figure tossed to-and-fro under the 
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shabby carpet coverlet which she vainly tried to 
keep over it; still the fretful cry rang in her ears. 
Since sunrise she had sat there by the bed, 
motionless, terror-stricken; it was sunset when 
the door opened, and Madame Nikolich thrust 
her grizzled black head into the darkening room. 

“The boy is sick, Militsa—eh ?” 

She looked up, with a gesture almost of relief, 
though Madame Nikolich was no friend of hers, 
but merely a very worldly landlady with a very 
sharp eye fixed upon the not always rosy possi- 
bilities of rent. 

“Oh, he is very sick—I do not know what to 
do for him!” 

Madame Nikolich came forward and stood at 
the foot of the bed, looking down not unkindly 
on the small, restless figure. 

“Yes, he is certainly very sick. I will tell you 
what is the matter with him, Militsa. My Mika 
has just been talking about it. He says the work- 
men at the big house round the corner caught 
Sava two days ago and made him stand in the 
sunshine while they built his shadow into the 
foundations—you know, it brings a house good- 
fortune when a living shadow is caught and built 
into it. But the person who has lost the shadow 
very often dies—so many people have told me 
that.” Militsa shrank nearer to the bed. Sava 
lifted his ruffled curls from the pillow, and raised 
once more that beseeching cry. 

“They have stolen it and put it in the ground. 
Oh, give it back to me—give it back!” 

Militsa shivered; Anna Nikolich nodded in 
dismal triumph. 
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“There—do you hear what he says? That is 
what I told you—they have stolen his shadow, 
and put it into Bora Jovanovich’s fine new house. 
It will bring Bora Jovanovich good fortune, no 
doubt, but I think you will lose the child.” 

Militsa turned upon the other woman like a 
tempest, with a swift, passionate, protective 
movement towards Sava. 

“No—no—not that!” she said. “He is all I 
have—there is nothing else in the world for me. 
I will not lose him—I cannot.” 

Anna Nikolich turned towards the door. When 
she reached it, she paused for a moment, and 
looked back. 

“I will send Mika up with some supper for 
you,” she said; “and—and the rent may stand 
over for this week.” 

Militsa sank down beside the bed without a 
word of gratitude. The other’s kindness struck 
her like a curse—if Anna Nikolich could be 
generous, Sava must indeed be far gone. 

The darkness came down upon the miserable 
little room; Mika, shy and solemn-eyed, brought 
the supper Militsa could not eat, and went away 
again. Still she crouched by the bed; still the 
child’s restless cry went on. 

“Oh, give it back—make them give it back to 
me!” 

She rose suddenly, and bent over the child for 
a moment. 

“Sava, you shall have it back if you will lie 
quite still until—until I bring it to you. Do you 
hear me—do you understand? You shall have 
it if you will lie still, and go to sleep.” 
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For the first time that day her voice seemed to 
reach him. His great black eyes rested with a 
look of comprehension on her face as she bent, 
lamp in hand, over the bed. 

“You will bring it back?” he murmured 
sleepily, and sank back almost contentedly upon 

the pillow. 
- As she stole down the narrow stairs, for the 
first time that day the restless cry was still. 


IT. 


Bora Jovanovich sat in his office—the finest 
office in Palatz, for he was the richest man in 
the town. He was thinking a little of his wealth, 
and his success, as he sat there in the morning 
sunshine with his pen tracing idle patterns on 
the blotting-pad before him. He thought of the 
poor mountain village where he was born, and 
which he had left seven years ago to come down to 
Palatz and find favour in the eyes of the greatest 
merchant in the place, and marry his only 
daughter, and succeed, in due course, to all his 
riches. Jovanovich sighed as he thought, so 
perhaps he did not find the contemplation of his 
success altogether satisfactory. It was spring, 
and the soft air blowing through the open window 
seemed to blow from the blue hills of his home. 
He remembered the sighing pines, and the cool 
white foam of the waterfall by which he had 
walked with the popadia’s (priest’s wife) pretty 
niece in those far off days. His wife had brought 
him riches and success, but he had loved one 
curl on the black head of the popadia’s niece 
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better than he had loved the whole body of the 
rich merchant's daughter. Now that his wife 
was dead he was a lonely man in the house where 
his father-in-law had lived. Perhaps it was for 
this reason that he had set himself to build a 
new and more splendid house, which should be 
all his own, and hold no memory of the woman 
who had bought him—perhaps it pleased him this - 
morning to remember that at the corner of the 
market-place the walls of his new home were 
already rising fast. There was a tap at the door, 
and Bora Jovanovich roused himself abruptly 
from the dream into which he had fallen. A 
workman in a greasy blouse answered his invita- 
tion to enter, and then stood tongue-tied in the 
door-way regarding the great man of Palatz with 
a frightened eye. 

“The house—” he stammered at last. 

Bora Jovanovich laid down his pen. 

“What has happened to it?” 

“It’s no fault of ours,” the man said sullenly. 
“ Yesterday it was the same—half our day’s work 
undone. And to-day the wall is down again. 
We do not understand it.” 

“Who pulls the wall down?” 

“How should we know?” The man’s tone was 
half fierce, half frightened. “Someone comes— 
at night—and pulls down half of what we do by 
day.” 

Bora Jovanovich sat silent, looking at the work- 
man at the door; and the same thought was in 
the minds of both. No one in Palatz—that is 
to say, no one merely human—would care to 
interfere with the rich man’s house. 
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“You had better keep watch,” Jovanovich said. 

The man shifted his weight from one foot to 
the other. The prospect of keeping watch did 
not seem to appeal to him. 

“You need not trouble,” Bora Jovanovich said, 
with a touch of scorn. He was clever enough 
to know that it is best not to give orders when 
you are certain they will not be obeyed. 

But that night, when the house was asleep, 
he muffled himself in a cloak and slipped out 
and made his way to the market-place. It was 
a dark night, for heavy clouds came and went 
before a palemoon. Palatz was asleep; and Bora 
Jovanovich groped his way down into the founda- 
tions of his new house and sat there waiting, 
wrapped to the ears in his cloak. 

He waited a long time and at last fell asleep 
and dreamed that he was roaming the forests of 
his home, with the popadia’s pretty niece beside 
him; but she wept all the time, and the great 
tears ran down her face and fell on the pine- 
needles, and he tried in vain to comfort her. 

He woke with a start, shivering. The dew was 
cold on his hands. He thought of the tears of 
the popadia’s niece. He heard her crying still— 
or—no, the crying was no dream. In the dark- 
ness he heard a voice which murmured “ Sava! 
Oh, Sava, stay with me!” He heard the sobbing 
of a woman, and it seemed to him that he knew 
the sound. 

The moon came from behind a cloud and flung 
a doubtful light around. Close to him a woman 
knelt, trying to pull down the wall with torn and 
bleeding fingers. Her black hair fell curling on 
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her shoulders as once, long ago, the hair of the 
popadia’s niece had curled in the little mountain 
village where he was born. 

Bora Jovanovich went and stood beside the 
kneeling figure. It looked up at him. In the 
moonlight he saw the great tears rolling down 
its face. 

“ Militsa!” 

She did not pause from her labour, but tore 
still at the resisting bricks. He saw the blood 
running down her fingers as the tears ran down 
her face. Her voice rose to a piteous cry. 

“Oh, Bora, save him—save Sava! They have 
built his shadow into the walls, and unless I give 
it back to him he will die. And, since you went 
away, I have nothing else. Save Sava—help me 
to save Sava!” 

Bora Jovanovich looked at her. It was not 
the cold night air which made him tremble. 

“Who is Sava?” 

Her black head was bent over the torn fingers 
which clutched still at the wall. Her voice died 
to a sob. 

“Sava is—all you left me when you went away. 
Save him—help me to find his shadow in the 
wall.” 

Bora Jovanovich said nothing. In silence he 
knelt down by her side and began, with shaking 
fingers, to tear down the walls of the new house 
in which there were to be no memories and no 
regrets. 

IIT. 


In the fine new house at the corner of the 
market-place, which is not so very new now, 
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Bora Jovanovich, the richest man in Palatz, lives 
with his wife, who was once the popadia’s niece. 
Everyone envies them their prosperity; some, it 
may be, envy them the children who run in and 
out, laughing, and shaking their black curls in 
the sun. Nothing but happiness has come to 
them in the new house. “As lucky as Bora 
Jovanovich’s new house” has become a proverb 
in Palatz. But it is a proverb which is never 
quoted in his presence, for Palatz has learned 
that he does not like it. 

For sometimes at night, when the black-haired 
children are still, Bora Jovanovich and his wife 
remember another child who does not run in and 
out with the others. They remember a little 
shadow which was built into the foundations of 
their house and upon which their happiness has 
risen, like a house which human hands did not 
build. It lies buried still—perhaps in their 
hearts, perhaps in the walls of the new house 
on the market-place—the shadow of a living soul, 
which they remember as the Shadow of Good 
Fortune. 
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Homesteading in the Canadian 
West 


By A STRAY ENGLISHMAN 


Tue Western Express from Winnipeg to Pile of 
Bones—then the end of the track of the great 
Canadian Pacific Railway, slowed down sud- 
denly and came to a stop with a jerk. 

Here and there a passenger shifted his position 
and peered through the car window into the 
darkness without, and with a stretch and a yawn 
sought again the uneasy slumber possible to 
those who have been cramped for weary hours in 
a train running over a new unballasted track. 
Two only responded to the brakesman’s warning 
cry of “ Wolf Ridge,” and gathering their belong- 
ings together made their way out of the car and 
stood half asleep and shivering on the platform 
as the train with a great snorting and puffing 
resumed its journey to the West. 

The two unfortunates were Stevens and myself, 
Englishmen who had drifted together a fortnight 
before in Winnipeg, and we had a common 
purpose to take up homesteads in that new and 
mysterious land of the prairie, whose extent and 
fertility were the theme of countless pamphlets 
with which the Steamship and Railway Com- 
panies had flooded the Old Country and the 
Eastern Provinces of Canada. We were English- 
men and land hunters, and there our affinities 
ceased. Stevens was a townsman—born and 
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bred—a bricklayer “ by trade” he would have told 
you. A lover of Chamberlain (it was twenty 
years ago), Chapel—a steady job and good meals 
at regular hours. He believed in laying bricks 
well—a certain number of bricks in a certain 
number of hours—with a half holiday on Satur- 
day. If you had been a bricklayer and had 
proposed to lay more bricks and work an hour a 
day longer, or to deviate in any immoral way 
from the path of the only infallibility—the Union 
—he would have called you a scab or some 
equally evil sounding equivalent. 

A very decent, sober, industrious British 
workman—and well aware of it. He had left a 
wife and child at home—they were to join him 
as soon as he should have made a home for them 
in the new land. Why was he thousands of miles 
away from the tidy little home—and the union 
and bank holidays—and a little joint for 
Sundays? He was moved by the old deep-born 
instinct that responded from thousands of hearts 
when the ideal “ three acres and a cow” was first 
held up to them. Long ago he had dreamed of a 
day when he would lay trowel and line aside and 
have a bit of land of his own, and now it was a 
free grant of 160 acres and another 160 acres as 
a pre-emption, to be paid for quite easily from 
the profits of the Homestead. As he was a type 
of many thousands of his class who in ever 
increasing numbers have turned their hopes and 
steps to the Great West—so I, too, was a type of 
many who in a rather vague and aimless way 
have had their share in subduing the solitudes of 
the Great Lone Land. 
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Gentleman born and poverty bred, the first 
eighteen of my twenty-three years had been 
passed between the little village where my 
widowed mother lived and the country town 
where I went to the Grammar School—then 
followed five years of teaching as Assistant 
Master in a Middle Class School in another 
county with an ever increasing distaste for my 
work. In the winter of my discontent with life 
and its prospects, chance threw in my way a little 
pamphlet glowing with the glories and hopes of 
the new Colony of Manitoba. A month later saw 
me in Winnipeg, where, the day after my arrival, 
I met Stevens in our common boarding house. 
Together we tramped through the mud and 
snowy slush, that in those days formed the 
streets of Winnipeg at the break up of the winter, 
from one land office to another. It was the day 
of Land Companies. These Companies received 
grants of practically half the land in a district on 
condition of placing homesteaders on the other 
half. As their grant depended upon the number 
of settlers they could place on the Government 
land, of course each company boomed its own 
district. 

Finally we allowed ourselves to be beguiled to 
a decision in favour of a colony that was being 
exploited under the cover of the name of a very 
worthy denomination. We were shown maps on 
which were marked with a sweet exactitude the 
village sites—the Church sites—the schoolhouse 
sites—the branch line of the railway just by your 
own homestead. Never was a new colony so 
blessed by nature in the manipulation of so 
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philanthropic a body of men as were its directors. 
The manager waxed warm and fervent as a 
second Moses describing a second Eden. That 
Colony had everything—there were the con- 
venient hills to break the winter’s storms from 
the North and West, the sunny slopes to the 
South soon to be golden with ripening grain— 
your grain—there were the little patches of blue 
marking the lakes where you would have your 
boat on summer evenings, the winding course of 
the river “teeming with fish,” the wood lands, 
the hay lands, scenery and riches, dollars and 
beauty. It was only forty miles from the 
Canadian Pacific—and distances are nothing 
in this country—neither was their company as 
other companies—that it would leave you to hunt 
for your selected homestead unaided. When 
that trifle of forty miles—“‘on a well marked 
road "—was lightly traversed we should find the 
representative of the Company, a benevolent 
being, to drive us over the good and fertile land 
till we found the choicest and loveliest spot of all 
to enter upon for our own. 

And it was all true after a fashion. We paid 
our ten dollars each for our homestead fee for 
one hundred and sixty acres, and had a 
temporary receipt till we actually located our 
land, when the local agent in the Colony was to 
give us our Official receipt from the Government. 
The simplicity of the newly arrived Englishman 
in the West is a touching testimony to the original 
innocence of man, and makes a Millennium 
thinkable. 

We left the office well pleased with our good 
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fortune in evidently hitting upon just the right 
district in which to homestead, and spent the rest 
of the day in buying our outfit for our journey 
and such provisions as we thought would last 
some months while we were working on our 
farms. The principal things were bacon, oat- 
meal, sugar, treacle and tea—a small tent, camp 
stove and a few pots and pans, a revolver, a 
pocket compass, and “Allen’s Land Guide.” 
The last an excellent book in the hands of an 
expert—it reminded me of “ Bradshaw ’—how- 
ever, it was bound in stiff cardboard covers, 
which later on proved very useful. 

After arranging for our effects to be sent on by 
freight to Wolf Ridge, we left by the passenger 
train next morning, and eighteen hours later— 
at 5 a.m.—were safely set down at Wolf Ridge. 
The waiting room was cold and cheerless, so we 
wrapped ourselves up as best we might, each in 
the blanket we had bought for travelling, and lay 
down to wait for daylight sufficient to start on 
our tramp to the Colony. 

The town of Wolf Ridge as we had seen it on 
the map in Winnipeg was a very imposing affair. 
Not only did it appear to have sites marked for 
many public buildings, but it had, on the map, 
streets and avenues spread over two or three 
square miles. The Wolf Ridge—in esse—that lay 
around us when at daylight we left the station 
consisted of something under a dozen of rough 
board single storey buildings, which had the air 
of having been put up in a hurry yesterday to 
serve as a temporary shelter till next week. Two 
of them were described by signs over their door- 
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ways as General Stores, a third called itself a 
Blacksmith’s Shop. A long shed outside which 
stood two or three wagons and some ploughs was 
the implement warehouse of Morris & Harvey. 
And there was an hotel—a large tent with a little 
shed to one side, through the roof of which pro- 
jected a stove pipe—presumably the kitchen. 
We wanted some breakfast. We passed by this 
as probably beyond our means, and went to one 
of the general stores. It was certainly general— 
containing groceries, clothing, boots, crockery, 
harness, canned meats and musk rat skins, and 
other furs, as yet unknown to us, but odorous. 
The proprietor was just lighting his stove fire, 
and when that was done attended to our wants. 
Stevens and I agreed that we would rather eat 
our breakfast in the open, so we bought some 
biscuits and cheese, a little tea and some bacon. 
The store keeper kindly volunteered to put us on 
the trail for the Colony, and we could hardly 
understand why he looked rather amused and 
sorry for us when we told him we were just out 
from England and were going to take up home- 
steads. 

Walking with us to the outskirts of the “ town” 
he pointed out the trail which in Winnipeg had 
been described as the “ good road” to the Colony. 
It bore as much resemblance to what we should 
call a road in England as a bridlepath does to a 
turnpike. Where the ground was at all low and 
soft there were a few deep cut wagon ruts; where 
it was high and dry the wheels and the tramp 
of the oxen had worn away and killed the grass. 
Our friend, the store keeper, told us that it would 
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lead us to the post office and store of the Colony, 
and that the distance was twenty-five miles or 
so. He also warned us that if any trails 
branched off we must keep to the best-marked 
road. 

It was a lovely morning, clear and bright—not 
the shadow of a cloud in the sky. There had 
been a slight frost during the night, and the hoar 
frost was still sparkling on the dry brown prairie 
grass of the past year. Here and there round the 
little ponds green blades were shooting up with 
the promise of life in what was otherwise a rather 
dead and dreary expanse of rolling prairie. A 
sharp walk for a mile or so—a refreshing wash in 
the icy water of a slough—and the stiffness and 
drowsiness left by our comfortless night in the 
train were gone, and we set about preparing our 
first camp breakfast. Dead sticks were easily 
found in a bluff, and we soon had a bright fire 
to boil our little pail of water for tea and to fry 
our bacon. The tea was rather smoky and the 
bacon more greasy than might suit the fastidious 
at home, but I do not know that I ever enjoyed a 
breakfast more. Strapping up the remainder of 
our provisions in our blankets and lighting our 
pipes we started off again in the highest spirits, 
determined to make at least twelve miles before 
we halted for dinner. For several miles there 
was little change in the character of the prairie— 
at long intervals on one or another side of the 
trail we passed little log houses with a few rough 
outbuildings—the homes of settlers who had 
come in a year or so before; but at length we 
noticed that the whole face of the country became 
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black—a fire running over the prairie for many 
miles had burnt up the long dead grass of the 
previous season to its very roots. Fortunately 
the worn path of ruts made it still easy for us 
to keep the trail till we reached a long line of 
bushes and small poplars, into which the fire had 
not penetrated. These marked the ridge of the 
valley of the Little Calling River, and its wind- 
ing course made a welcome change after the 
blackened monotony of the last few miles. With 
some hesitation, for the river, in the spring thaw 
of the snow, had become a raging torrent, down 
which were carried great masses of ice, we 
crossed the bridge of rough logs and poles, and 
here we met our first difficulty; beyond the 
bridge the road divided—one leading to the 
North-east, the other North-west up the face of 
the hills leading from the valley to the high land 
beyond. Our good friend at Wolf Ridge had told 
us to keep to the best marked trail—they were 
equally bad. We tossed up to decide—heads to 
the right, tails to the left—and tails won. We 
both thought the other trail looked the more 
promising, but abided by the decision of the coin. 

It is more difficult to get out of a North-west 
valley than to get in, and the steep climbing of 
some parts of the trail brought acutely home to 
me a piece of folly of which I had been for some 
time conscious. In order to look less like a new 
arrival I had before leaving Winnipeg discarded 
my old country footwear for a new pair of long 
riding boots. 

Why does an Englishman in the West always 
affect a familiarity with horses that nine times 
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out of ten has no foundation in fact? It seems to 
be from some feeling that he thereby upholds the 
honour of his country. I at least paid the 
penalty of my vanity, for both my heels were 
blistered, though as yet I hid my sufferings as 
well as I could from Stevens. He was a good 
fellow, but a bricklayer, and I was too conscious 
of my foolishness to wish to be told of it. 

Slowly, and for me painfully, we plodded up 
to the higher land, and had walked some two 
miles beyond the summit of the valley when we 
met two men driving to Wolf Ridge in a buck- 
board. We stopped them to inquire if we were 
on the right road to the Colony. The wretched 
coin (it was an American quarter-dollar) had 
played us false. We were on the wrong trail, and 
unless we were willing to take the risk of striking 
across the pathless prairie there was nothing for 
it but to retrace our steps to the river. In that 
unpeopled wilderness it was too dangerous to lose 
the security of a marked path, so back we turned, 
and made our way to the valley. 

By the time we reached the fork of the trail 
again it was long past noon, and we were both 
weary and hungry, but a certain stubbornness 
determined us to get out of the valley before we 
halted for dinner, so for the second time we faced 
the long climb up the hill. Just as we reached 
its summit we met a man with oxen and a wagon. 
He was very friendly and communicative, the 
son of an Ontario farmer who had taken up a 
homestead in the Colony the year before, and was 
going down to Wolf Ridge for seed grain. He 
would be very glad to team up our supplies when 
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we had taken up land and to help us.in any way 
in making a start. Before parting he gave us a 
prairie chicken, of which he had two or three 
lying in the bottom of his wagon (the close game 
season was very open in those days), and with a 
cheery “so long” to us and a flick of his whip to 
the oxen he started off. 

The little friendly chat with a real homesteader 
had wonderfully revived our spirits. We set to 
work with a will to gather wood for a fire to cook 
our dinner. While Stevens looked after the fire 
and the water for tea I plucked and cleaned the 
prairie chicken. After cutting it up with my 
jack knife it was soon frizzling with some bacon 
in the “spider” or frying pan. 

At last I was able to take my top boots off my 
blistered feet—it was a slow and painful process, 
but the pain ceased when the boots were off, and 
we heartily enjoyed our dinner and the long rest 
in the sun while we smoked our pipes afterwards. 

When we resumed our trudge it was hopeless 
to attempt to force my swollen and tender feet 
into those atrocious riding boots, so I strapped 
them up with my bundle and set off in my 
stockings. Now I discerned the greatest merits 
of the “Land Guide.” The covers were long, 
narrow and stiff. By an inspiration born of 
necessity I cut out from either cover a good strong 
cardboard sole, which I inserted between my foot 
and the stocking. It was not an ideal arrange- 
ment for walking, but it was a relief after the 
agony of the boots, and the cardboard protected 
my feet from the sharpness of small stones or 
thorns on the trail. We plodded slowly on for 
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three hours, and thought that we must be near 
the Colony post office and a haven of rest. It 
was already growing dark, and we feared to lose 
the slender guidance of the trail. 

At last, distinguishing in the gathering gloom 
what we took to be some buildings, we made our 
way to them. They proved to be two haystacks. 
There was consolation in finding even haystacks, 
for they spoke of human surroundings; but there 
was no house to be seen. We decided to run no 
risk of losing ourselves, and crept in between the 
stacks, rolled ourselves up in our blankets, and 
lay down to wait for daylight. 

The sun was up when we awoke and crawled 
out from our lair to take our bearings, and it was 
with mingled feelings of vexation and relief that 
we saw a log house not more than a quarter of 
a mile away—a thin blue line of smoke ascending 
up straight as a column from its roof in the still 
frosty air. 

The house proved to be the Colony store and 
post office. It was roughly built of poplar logs, 
with no pretension to neatness or ornament. The 
interior was a large room with a board partition 
half-way across one end. In the comparative 
privacy afforded by the partition the storekeeper, 
John Outman, carried on his domestic affairs; 
the rest of the interior space was occupied with 
that most miscellaneous assortment which com- 
prises the stock of a Western general store. We 
found him a very friendly and practical person; 
a young Nova Scotian who had come West the 
year before with a little capital in cash and a 
large capital in aptitude for looking after his own 
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interests. Shrewd at all times; kindly and frank 
in manner when it seemed likely to lead to busi- 
ness. Possibly he was not intentionally deceitful, 
but the “ Merchant of Venice” was played many 
times on the prairie—with a new settler, usually 
English, as Antonius and the worthy John as 
Shylock. For the present our experience of 
John’s little ways was not costly. I had a 
larger experience, for which I paid more, later 
in my homestead life. 

John was getting breakfast ready when we 
entered his store, and on our explaining who we 
were and how we came there, he gave us a hearty 
invitation to join in his morning meal. He was 
keeping “batch,” which did not mean he was a 
single man (for he told us in the free Canadian 
fashion about the Mrs. John and two little Johns 
still down East), but that he did all his own 
housework. He gave us an excellent breakfast 
of porridge, eggs and bacon, toast (he had made 
the bread himself) and tea. 

He spoke in the most hopeful way of the future 
of the Colony, and advised us to go to the 
Agent’s, only two miles away, and make our 
selection of homesteads before going back to Wolf 
Ridge. When we came to leaving we felt a 
difficulty in offering to pay for our breakfast. 
We had been treated in such a very friendly way 
that it seemed almost like a slight to hospitality 
to suggest a money consideration. But we need 
not have been uneasy. John was perfectly 
unembarrassed when I awkwardly suggested a 
recognition of his kindness. 

“The breakfast? Oh, that’s nothing. Fifty 
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cents a piece will do.” His manner suggested 
that it was quite a matter of indifference whether 
we paid or not, but he took the fifty cents, and 
it was double the market value of the breakfast. 

Briskly and happily we took the path for the 
Agent’s house, to which a fairly marked trail led 
from the store. We reached it at ten o’clock, 
fondly imagining that our troubles were over, 
and that under his sympathetic guidance we 
should proceed to examine and to take up our 
homesteads. We found him at home in the 
bosom of his family: Mrs. Agent, two blooming 
daughters, a grown-up son and a long-legged, 
awkward youth of sixteen or so. The Agent at 
first sight looked the reasonable embodiment of 
providence which the Winnipeg Manager had led 
us to expect. He was a superannuated Minister 
of the denomination that was “running” the 
Colony. A long beard and shining crown con- 
ferred an air of patriarchal benevolence which 
was not confirmed by experience. 

He was attempting to fulfil two rather incom- 
patible functions—a minister of religion and the 
Agent of the Colonization Company. It is not 
being more uncharitable than experience war- 
rants to say that he was attempting to serve 
God and Mammon. In accordance with the 
prospectus of the Company he held religious 
services for the settlers every Sunday; during 
the week the prospectus described him as looking 
after the interests of the settlers. It might be put 
this way—he shepherded the colonists every 
Sunday and fleeced them for the rest of the week. 

The four southern townships of the Colony 
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lands seemed from the maps to have most of their 
homesteads already taken up, and as we had been 
commissioned to look for land by four other 
Englishmen whom we had met in Winnipeg, we 
decided to strike first of all for the two northern 
townships, in which as yet no entries had been 
made. We were anxious to start off at once on 
our search, but there was a difficulty. The Agent 
was very sorry but the Company’s horse was 
lame, too lame to take out of the stable; however, 
it was still morning and it was only six miles to 
the south line of the two townships, and perhaps 
we could walk up to them, see the land, and come 
back to his house for the night. 

“Could one of the boys go with us as a guide?” 

He was still more sorry, but his cows had not 
a bite of hay in the manger, and the boys had to 
take the oxen and go for a load of hay to stacks 
that were three or four miles away, and they 
would not be back before evening. 

We had our township plan and our pocket 
compass, and as the Agent seemed to think it 
quite an easy thing to strike off across the 
untracked prairie and to find and locate parti- 
cular sections of land ten miles away, Stevens 
and I said no more, but started off. 

The Agent went to the corner of his yard with 
us and gave us a few general directions as to our 
road, pointed out a few land marks that would 
guide us for a time, expressed a hope (without a 
blush) that we should have no difficulty in find- 
ing the land marked on our plan, and that we 
should be home for supper. 

The foolhardiness of our starting out alone on 
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such an enterprise never struck us. The Agent, 
who had lived on the prairie for a year, must 
have known its positive danger. I suppose after 
we had gone three miles north of his house it 
would be no exaggeration to say that there were 
not three houses between ourselves and the North 
Pole. East and West there was practically no 
settlement for a couple of hundred miles, and 
from subsequent experience in travelling over 
the prairie where there is no trail, I know it was 
almost inevitable that we should lose ourselves. 
I suppose we were really lost from the time we 
started, but we did not know it and tramped 
along quite cheerfully, full of hope that we should 
soon reach the good land from which we should 
be free to choose a quarter section for our own. 
We were not uneasy about keeping in the right 
direction, for we had not yet discovered our 
ignorance of the use of a compass. Once in a 
while we would look at it, and, as we thought, 
get a correct bearing for the north and go on 
again. Ofcourse we often had to turn out of our 
way to go round a slough or a lake perhaps half 
a mile long; when we got round the lake we 
would consult the compass and strike north 
again. 

Well, I have lived twenty years on the prairie 
since then, and can find my way pretty well to 
where I may want to go, but I don’t do it with 
a compass. You need to be familiar with the 
prairie before you can get any help out of a 
compass, and when you are familiar with the 
prairie you don’t require it. 

The guide book had stated that it was quite 
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easy to tell where you were by the surveyor’s 
stakes, for at each corner of every section or 
square mile the surveyors dug four small holes, 
throwing the earth from the holes into a small 
mound and driving a stake into the centre of the 
mound. The top of the stake was roughly 
squared with an axe, and on the faces were cut 
in with a knife letters and figures which told you, 
when you perfectly grasped the way in which the 
survey was made, the township, range and 
section of the four sections which cornered at 
the stake. 

We experienced three difficulties with these 
landmarks: First, to find them. The mound was 
usually about two feet high and the stake pro- 
jected two feet above the top of the mound. A 
stake of that height is not very noticeable on the 
rough rolling prairie, where there is only one 
stake to a mile, and when, as often as not, it is 
situated in a bluff of poplars or among the 
willows on the edge of a slough, for of course the 
surveyors put their marks where the lines run, 
not where their posts will be most readily found. 

Secondly, when the mound was discovered, as 
often as not the greatest part of the post would be 
found to have been burned away by a prairie 
fire, and there would be no numbers or letters 
left. 

Thirdly, if by any chance we did find a post 
that bore plain and readable marks we could not 
make head or tail of the marks, as to which 
numbers referred to the section, which to the 
township, and which to the range. 

For a long time we did not look for the stakes, 
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as we thought it would be time enough when we 
judged that we had traversed the six miles from 
the Agent’s to the south line of the two northern 
townships. In the early afternoon we sat down 
and made a hearty lunch of the biscuits and 
cheese we had brought with us, eating all our 
supply except two or three biscuits. When we 
started again after a rest we began to look for the 
posts that were to tell us where we were. And 
then we lost what little guidance we had had 
from the compass, for we went from one high 
point to another, thinking from such vantage 
ground to see the stakes. The first mound, found 
after a long and weary search, had no stake left, 
only a few inches of burnt stump projecting above 
the ground. The second, found after longer and 
more weary tramping, had the stake complete, 
and for a few minutes we thought we had solved 
our difficulties till we tried to compare the 
hieroglyphics on the sides of the post with 
the guide book and our Colony map. The plain 
honest post standing there in the ground looked 
simple; the picture of a township in the book 
with the stakes standing at the corner of each 
section looked simple also, but when we tried to 
deduce where we were from putting the theoreti- 
cal book and the practical post together we were 
beaten. 

Stevens sat down in front of the post with the 
guide book in one hand and the compass in the 
other, and explained it all to me till his patience 
was exhausted. Then I took the book and com- 
pass and explained it to him. We nearly fell out 
over it. His reading of the post was not at all 
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convincing, and he was too obstinate to adopt 
mine. We both realised that if we could not find 
out where we were from that post it was no use 
to look for another; if we could not find out what 
section and township it marked we could not find 
how far or in what direction was the Agent’s 
house, and we were lost, and it was growing 
dark. We decided to stay near the post for the 
night, and gathered dead boughs for a fire. We 
had not dreamt of being out all night, and had 
not brought any tea. We sat by our fire and 
smoked till the stars appeared, and then lay 
down to try and sleep. We were cold, stiff, and 
hungry enough when we woke at dawn. We 
were not very anxious, however, and thought 
that at any rate we could reach some settled part 
of the Colony in an hour or two. So satisfied 
were we that we had kept a north course on the 
previous afternoon that we decided to go on for 
two hours before turning back to the Agent’s, as 
we wanted to be quite sure of seeing the two 
townships, even if we could not identify parti- 
cular sections. At ten o’clock we turned, as we 
thought, to the south, believing we were about 
twelve miles north of the Agent’s. Well, we 
never knew where we went—on and on—hungry 
and still more hungry, footsore and tired, the 
prairie rising before us in weary monotony, we 
tramped through that livelong day. When dark 
had again fallen and we were contemplating 
lying down again to wait for morning, we saw 
the faint glimmer of a light. We turned towards 
it with revived hope, often stumbling on the 
rough prairie, but determined to reach it if 
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possible and dreading lest any moment it should 
vanish and leave us cold, hungry and desolate. 

It proved to be a settler’s home; a good honest 
Somerset Dairyman, who had come out the year 
before with his family. His log house was small 
and rough, but his welcome was hearty, and we 
were soon seated at a steaming supper of bacon, 
potatoes, eggs and tea, relating our various 
mishaps and sufferings since we left Wolf Ridge. 
After all our wanderings of a day and a half we 
had found our way back to within a mile of the 
Agent’s house! However, our new friends 
would not hear of our attempting to go on 
there that night, and we were soon sleeping 
soundly and warmly in a bed made up in a 
curtained corner of the living room. 

Next morning, after a hearty breakfast, the 
slightest allusion to paying for which was scouted 
with indignation, we walked over to the Agent’s. 
He evidently had not disturbed himself about 
our two nights’ absence—thought we had pro- 
bably “ got a bit off ” the road we intended to take, 
but concluded we had “struck somewhere.” He 
was a man of an easy and comfortable philosophy 
with respect to other folks’ hardships. We said 
little of our experiences, but went on to the 
matter of making our homestead entries. We 
did not do this quite by guess, for on the previous 
afternoon we had found a surveyor’s post in what 
we thought the prettiest and most park-like 
stretch of prairie we had seen. This proved to 
be about nine miles from the Agent’s, and still 
open to settlement. Stevens and I took up a half 
section each, and asked to have another section 
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reserved until we heard from our friends in 
Winnipeg. 

We thought we had only to exchange our 
Winnipeg receipt for an official one describing 
the land for which we made entry. We dis- 
covered that we had, as the Agent said, “ slightly 
misunderstood” the Winnipeg Manager. The 
ten dollars paid in Winnipeg was the usual 
charge of the Company for “locating” us; the 
Government fee of ten dollars each to homestead 
had still to be paid before our entry could he 
completed. We paid it; we could not have 
sworn that we had been deliberately deceived, 
but later I found nearly all the “Old Country” 
settlers had had a similar experience. 

After completing our business we asked what 
chance there was of getting a ride back to Wolf 
Ridge, and found that one of the Agent’s neigh- 
bours was going down on the morrow. Till then 
we were the guests of the Agent—at fifty cents a 
meal and fifty cents for the privilege of sleeping 
on the floor. 

The trip back was made in one long, jolting 
day’s journey in a lumber wagon with oxen. On 
reaching Wolf Ridge we found our tent and stores 
had come up, so we decided that I should stay 
at Wolf Ridge in the tent, while Stevens went 
down to Winnipeg to see the other Englishmen 
and to procure further supplies. 

Stevens went on by train the next morning, 
leaving me comfortably established in my tent. 
I never saw him again. Two days later I had a 
letter saying that he did not think he would care 
for farm life. He was going to work at his trade 
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—the tramp to the Colony, the hunger, the cold 
and the weariness of our search for a homestead 
had quite killed the enthusiasm of the townsman 
for the free open settler’s life on the prairie. 
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Parting and Meeting 
By LAURENCE BINYON 


WHEN we are parted, the world ails. 

Life wants, the pulse of it falls slack; 

The wind stings, and the clouds roll black; 
Wishes fly far as absent sails; 

And in the mind old mournful tales 
Murmur, and toss an echo back. 

In all things fair is found some lack. 
Light cares grow heavy, and pleasure stales. 


But when from far in the thronged street 

| Our eyes each other leap to find, 

O when at last our arms enwind, 

| And on our lips our longings meet, 

The world glows new with each heart-beat, 
Love is come home, Life is enshrined. 




















The Return of Shan 
By W. M. LETTS 


SHAN had been dead for twenty years. But far 
from extinguishing his personality, the quarter 
of a century during which he had slept under the 
pine trees gave him a romance, which had he 
lived till the days of baldness and embonpoint 
might have deserted him. But as it was he 
retained immortal youth, and slept with his feet 
towards the sunrise, where the pines soughed 
above him, and the squirrels chattered and 
scampered over him. The mountains he loved 
were behind him, and the world of town was very 
far away. Only his mother and his cousin ever 
visited his grave, for the abbey grounds were 
closed and disused, and the merry company of 
squirrels and rabbits and birds possessed the 
spot. 

The spirit of Shan haunted his native place, 
haunted it in a cheerful morning sense which 
connected his name with all things young and 
adventurous. His practical jokes still moved the 
old gardener to wheezy merriment; and his 
proverbial philosophy passed into current use, 
for Shan had made men love him whilst he 
forfeited their respect. 

The facts about him were not of a romantic 
character. He was no knight-errant, there was 
nothing of a young Lochinvar about him, though 
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something perhaps of the charm and ineptitude 
of a bonnie Prince Charlie. He had been daring, 
and therefore popular; he possessed the whole 
equipment of the village idol, whose moral 
cowardice masquerades as courage. 

In the lives of such heroes there is generally a 
day of reckoning and disaster. Shan’s came at 
the summit of a cheap success. Only Mrs. 
Massereen, his mother, knew what had happened 
that day, and she nourished the memory 
sombrely alone in the grim house with her 
grand-niece and her elderly servants. 

Every evening as she sat by the lamp turning 
over the pages of a religious book, she went 
through the details of that day. Every evening 
she saw Shan in the dusky corners of the room, 
an imaginary Shan who tortured her memory. 

On that day Shan had quarrelled with his 
father. This was an occurrence so common that 
its absence alone would have been remarkable. 
Both disputants had forgotten the cause before 
the quarrel was ended. For the real source of 
dispute was, as it so often is, the unreconcilable 
differences of temperament. Mr. Massereen was 
an Irishman whose Protestantism had entirely 
dispelled any hereditary sense of humour. He 
could not and he would not understand his son. 
He accounted it a sin to understand another 
man’s failings. He spent his life in sinning that 
he might not sin, a paradoxical state of affairs 
not too uncommon. The quarrel passed through 
many stages and digressions, routs and rallies. 
Precision of diction characterised Mr. Mas- 
sereen’s tactics, wild exaggeration Shan’s. Then 
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the father gave his judgment on the son, it 
amounted very simply to the decision that 
Shan was a liar. For once the boy had no 
answer. 

The next morning when the sun sparkled on 
the arbutus leaves, and the blackbirds bathed in 
the puddles, Shan left home “forever” he told 
his mother in the note which he left for her. 
Time and earth are unbearable limits in youth. 
Shan’s eternity of resentment lasted for just five 
years. During that time he married a wife. The 
wife found him intolerable, and with her one son 
she settled apart from him. So Shan came 
home; Shan, disconsolate, disillusionised, and 
mortally ill, went home to the stern old wid- 
owed mother at the Red House, and died in her 
arms. 

Twenty years after his death these facts about 
him were well-nigh forgotten, but the atmosphere 
of his personality remained. There were photo- 
graphs of him; a daguerreotype in which he 
boasted a remarkable velvet attire and a shocking 
simper. In another he was a pleasant-faced boy 
in a baggy suit. The snows of time threatened 
him, but the pleasantness of his weak joyous face 
prevailed against the snows and the antiquated 
fashion of his garments. 

To his cousin Fiona he was immortalised in 
this baggy suit and with this pleasant smile. 
But to her he was a hero, someone eternally 
younger, more vital, more interesting than those 
who surrounded her in the land of the living. 
His personality had overshadowed her own, for 
the girl was one of those people who are called 
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“quiet”; an adjective of approbation really 
synonymous with spiritless and dull. 

Fiona, who was supposed to have finished her 
education, spent a life in small duties and end- 
less reveries. On the Autumn day that unknown 
to her was bringing great events, one of these 
small duties consisted in leaving a book at the 
Rectory. She did this, and instead of returning 
pursued the road which led towards the ruined 
abbey in whose grounds Shan slept. It was a 
day of grey clouds and buffeting south-west wind, 
which swayed the trees and hunted the dead 
leaves before it down the road. It was a day for 
the faeries, not for the fine weather faeries, but 
for that banished mighty race, the people of the 
Sidhe, the Tuatha da Danaan, the great ele- 
mental beings. 

Had you followed the Glenroy road, which has 
its goal at Bray, on that shadowy afternoon you 
would have been wonder-swayed by the wind 
and wetness of the world. You would have 
heard the horsehoofs of the galloping sheehogues, 
or the baying of the hounds of Oisin; you would 
have fancied that Finn and his mighty com- 
panions were abroad, or looked, as Fiona did, for 
Eevin, the great banshee queen, at the turn of the 
road. 

The wind blew Fiona’s shabby skirt about her 
ankles, and buffeted Father M‘Comus as he came 
towards her. He was a kindly old man, and he 
smiled at the girl as he passed her, and spoke in 
spite of the wind. She gave him back his greet- 
ing with the shy eagerness with which she 
treated those who showed her kindness. The 
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old priest felt a great pity for her. He realised 
something of the monotonous life she led in the 
old house among old people and old memories. 
But then he scarcely reckoned how dear Fiona 
counted the memories. That was the only 
link between her and her stern old grand-aunt. 
She knew that among the Massereens women 
were of no account; she felt herself only to be 
an incumbrance. That heightened Shan’s glory 
in her eyes. He was immortally young and 
romantic, he had known the “world.” Its 
glamour was on him. An ageless romance 
is no bad companion, it was Fiona’s. Shan 
dominated her life as secretly and completely as 
he dominated his mother’s, but neither woman 
spoke of him. Fiona only knew the anniver- 
saries in his life by the concentrated gloom on her 
grand-aunt’s face. 

This very day was Shan’s birthday, and Fiona 
had resolved to visit his grave. As she turned 
the corner of the road she met—not a banshee— 
but Mad Andy, who came singing towards her. 
His vacant eyes stared before him, his cracked 
voice thrilled out sentiments as rebellious as they 
were childish. He passed Fiona still singing. A 
yard behind her he paused and flung a statement 
over his shoulder. 

“I’m afther seein’ Misther Shan,” he 
announced. 

Fiona wheeled round. 

“What Mr. Shan?” she asked eagerly. 

“There niver was but the one Misther Shan, 
an’ he lived beyant.” Andy waved an arm 
towards the Red House. Then with the peculiar 
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cunning of the shortwitted in his eyes, he 
exhibited to Fiona a florin held tightly between 
his teeth. 

“?*Twas himself gave it me for the remimbrance 
of old times,” he added. 

Then fearful for his possession he resumed his 
road and his song. 

Fiona was puzzled. She knew that in Andy’s 
brain past and present gleamed alternately like 
the colours of shot silk. Some kind stranger had 
recalled the memory of the open-handed Shan. 
She turned down a lane and went by an old gate 
into the Abbey grounds. The dead leaves 
whirled about her as she approached the 
ruined church, which, among its hollies and 
fir trees, looked like some chapel perilous set in 
a wild land. 

The tiny churchyard was disused, but the 
graves. of the Massereens were there among 
ground ivy and woodsorrel and plants that crept 
into the crannies of stonework. There was no 
cross over Shan, for his father had deemed a 
block of granite a more befitting memorial for 
the dead. He would have resorted in his blind 
bigotry to a heathen memorial rather than a 
cross. So on a block of smooth granite was 
recorded the name—* John Massereen,” and the 
date, and then the lines— 

“O Paradise, O Paradise, 
I greatly long to see 
The special place my dearest Lord 
In love prepares for me.” 

Unfortunately Shan had never displayed any 

such longing or any celestial anxiety whatsoever. 
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Behind Shan’s head was a wild valley and then 
the Wicklow mountains, dark against a stormy 
sky. A low red glow sent gleams amongst the 
tree trunks. The hour was enchanted. 

Fiona knelt by the grave, her face buried in her 
hands. Her grand-uncle slept too profoundly 
under a marble urn to tell her not to pray for 
the dead, so she prayed for Shan vaguely, almost 
wordlessly. When she looked up her eyes met 
the eyes of a man who was sitting on the wall 
with his back to the mountains and his feet on 
the granite block. His figure was outlined 
against the dim light. 

“Were you praying for him?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Fiona could scarcely find her voice. She 
swallowed nervously. 

“Yes,” she said at last. 

“I wonder why,” he answered. 

“Because,” said Fiona, “because I love him. 
This is his birthday, I—I had to come.” 

She paused shyly, though her eyes said that 
there was more unexpressed. 

“But you cannot have known him,” said the 
stranger, “ you must be very young.” 

“I am nineteen,” this with absolute frankness. 

“Do young girls generally remember the dead 
who have lain in their graves for twenty years?” 
he asked. 

Fiona still knelt, her hands unconsciously 
clasped. 

“Ah, but with Cousin Shan it is different,” she 
said; “he—he seems to be always with me. He 
is so real that I think I know him better almost 
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than Aunt Matilda. I do not think on a night 
like this he could sleep quietly. I think he would 
wake up to follow the wind, and to see the 
mountains. Don’t you—don’t you think so.” 

He turned away from her, his face silhouetted 
against the dim light. There was a silhouette of 
Shan at the Red House. The two profiles were 
identical. Fiona saw this, and an excitement far 
deeper than terror made her shiver. 

“You are right, Cousin Fiona,” he said slowly. 
“No one could stay in his grave on such a night. 
The wildness of it would wake the dead. Has 
Heaven anything like it do you think? These 
swaying trees, the wet smell of the world, the 
mountains there, the dusk. Oh! dear God, it’s 
good, it’s good. A man couldn’t lie still to-night 
—TI couldn’t.” 

Fiona rose, the last gleam rested on her excited 
elfish little face. 

“Oh, Shan, I knew you would come some- 
time,” she cried. 

The man turned towards her quickly, but she 
could not see his expression. She went on speak- 
ing very quickly and eagerly. 

“Shan, I have waited for you to come so long; 
I’ve had to pretend you were there—but I knew 
you were. Aunt Matilda is kind, but she is so 
old and grave, they all are—Anne and Thomas 
and Mrs. Redman; but I felt you would under- 
stand. Do you remember when I found the fly- 
catcher’s nest in the garden? I hoped you’d see. 
And when Aunt Matilda locked me into the china 
cupboard, and I cried so, I thought you came 
and whispered at the keyhole. Shan, I never 
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was lonely because you were there, you were 
always young and kind, and you understood. 
Oh! I wish you could stay with us. I thought 
you’d be here to-night; everything said you 
would. But are you really truly,” her voice 
shook, “really Shan?” 

“My name is Shan Massereen,” he answered. 

Fiona trembled. She was giddy with excite- 
ment. The raindrops pattered on her old hat and 
against her flushed cheeks. 
_ “You must go home,” said Shan, then he 
laughed. “We don’t mind rain, you and I, 
Fiona? But it’s getting very dark. IfI tell you 
to go home, will you?” 

“Yes—but—Oh! Shall I never see you again?” 

“If you come here at sunrise I will be here.” 

“Sunrise?” 

“Yes, will you come?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“Why are you not frightened?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“ Because I love you, Shan.” 

“Ah! Well I will be here because I love you, 
Fiona.” 

She turned and left him; a dripping, obedient 
little figure she passed into the darkness of the 
trees, through the wild wind and beating rain. 


The leaves of the arbutus and the holly trees 
glistened, as Fiona, in the strange glow of an 
autumn morning, ran down the Glenroy road. 
She ran, because the sky was rose and gold, and 
a wind blew out from the sunrise. The whole 
world shone with the first ethereal glory of dawn. 
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The leaves rustled round her feet. At the Abbey 
gate she paused fora moment. Then (it was well 
for Mr. Massereen that he did not see his grand- 
niece!) she made the sign of the cross. 

She walked over the grass more slowly, at the 
corner by the holly trees she looked towards the 
mountains and the ivy-covered low wall. Shan 
was sitting there, the light upon his young sun- 
burnt face and his rough brown hair. His hat 
lay on the ground, and he sang to himself. Fiona 
stood quite still, and he looked up and saw her 
among the hollies. 

He rose and came towards her. He sang as he 
came, and the morning was like him and he like 
the morning. Fiona gazing at him with wide 
startled eyes knew that he was no ghost, but the 
living young embodiment of Shan. She did not 
question him. Their eyes met, and he smiled 
and kissed her. They looked at the mountains 
and the wild valley. Then they knelt hand in 
hand by the grave of the elder Shan, the father 
of the one, the cousin of the other. 

Mad Andy met them at the turn of the road, 
and gave them a bow which was worthy of an 
imperial court. 

“°Tis Misther Shan,” he said, and laughed; 
then he muttered “ He’s put the comether on Miss 
Fiona,” and turned to stare at her. For the 
morning was with Fiona, in her eyes and in her 
heart. 

When they reached the Red House Mrs. 
Massereen had long been up. She was in the 
library reading some ancient book of sermons. 
To her it was but “ words, words, words,” for her 
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son came between her and the book, so that she 
could only see him or try to see him, for the 
moment her mind tried to conjure up his face it 
eluded her. She tried to hear his voice, but she 
could not. Her whole being was rigid in this 
effort after concentration. When the attainment 
came she thought her fancy was cheating her 
with a noble deception. For she heard Shan’s 
voice in the hall and his step on the threshold. 

Then she knew that her wild prayers were 
answered and that he had returned. For a 
second as her dazzled eyes rested on him she 
believed her own fancy. 

“My son, my son!” 

But she was Shan’s mother, and she knew that 
this was not her boy, but someone who was like 
him, yet unlike. 

She stood and waited, and he came to her and 
kissed her hands. 

“You are my grandmother,” he said, “I am 
Shan’s son. I have come to look for my own 
people. This is my father’s land. Will you not 
kiss me?” 

She put her arms about him. 

“What is your name?” 

“Shan Massereen,” he said. 

Then Mrs. Massereen knew that the world had 
changed, for Shan had returned. 
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Schultz's 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS 
Author of “A Spendthrift Summer,” “The Price of Youth,” ete. 


THERE are many yet who can remember when it 
was a small unimpressive place, wedged between 
a tobacconist’s and a Jewish clothing emporium. 
In those days Schultz himself used to wait upon 
you in his shirt-sleeves, and his wife, smiling and 
expansive, garbed in black silk with a big gilt 
brooch in the front, sat up at her desk at the 
back of the room and took the money. You could 
get a dinner there then for a dollar, including a 
bottle of wine. Now they have a double front of 
plate glass, swallow-tailed waiters and flowers 
on the table, and they charge you four prices for 
everything. For a man who started in quite a 
small way, Schultz has undoubtedly done himself 
proud, but to us who knew Schultz’s in the old 
days, the place is spoiled. It has degenerated 
into the merely average, one of a hundred and 
twenty city restaurants all very much alike. 
When I think of Schultz’s as it used to be, 
before it was engulfed by the tide of progress, it 
always puts me in mind of Jimmie Haslett. The 
place seems more associated with him than with 
anyone else. He was one of the crowd who went 
there regularly in the old days, after the paper 
had gone to press. There were Guild and Jeffries 
and Haslett and young Dan Connolly, dramatic 
critic, and «= Scotchman whose name I forget, and 
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myself. It is queer how the little things impress 
themselves most persistently in one’s memory. 
The name of the man who worked next to me for 
three years is a blank, yet I can see now vividly 
the scarfpin belonging to a stranger who came to 
Schultz’s intermittently and whom we called the 
Unsocialist; a small dark man who sat always 
at the table farthest from the door. And I can 
smell too the warm, cookery laden atmosphere 
that met one’s face, coming in from the fresher 
night-air of the street. 

I don’t know what became of the Scotchman. 
Guild is running a paper somewhere in the West, 
and Dan Connolly got drowned on an excursion 
steamer. Jeffries I meet sometimes now; he is 
city editor of an evening journal. He is pros- 
perous and a little conceited, and his waistcoats 
fit him better than they used to, but all memory 
of the old days is not quite smitten from him yet. 
Once in a while we have a chat together, and 
then, sooner or later, Jimmie Haslett’s name is 
sure to come up. 

Jimmie was on the Prospect when I first knew 
him, alert and Irish and thirty, and, incidentally, 
one of the finest card-players I ever met. It was 
his passion for cards which, along with other 
things, led ultimately to his departure from the 
Prospect staff. In the little world to which we 
belonged, fate is apt to display a certain mono- 
tony of method, and Jimmie’s story was simply 
a commonplace. We had seen how things were 
going for a long time. The ways of a big news- 
paper are mechanical, working upon principles 
which concern themselves only with the official 
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side of its employees, and not at all with the 
personal. Their existence, between business 
hours, is a matter of indifference. Therefore it 
does not demand of a man that he be constitution- 
ally sober, but:only that he be sober during a 
given space of time. Many newspaper men, 
recognizing this attitude, have managed to get 
along with perfect satisfaction upon both sides. 
The nameless Scotchman was an excellent ex- 
ample of this. But Jimmie was curiously lacking 
in practicality. He may have inherited this, 
together with a certain strain of obstinacy, from 
some Celtic ancestor. At any rate, it was 
sufficient to lead him into difficulties. For a 
long time the office overlooked discrepancies, 
because Haslett when sober was one of the best 
men on the staff. This took to happening, how- 
ever, so frequently that one day the Prospect 
aroused itself to define the precise value of a 
man who was only intermittently reliable, and 
the result of its deliberation can scarcely be said 
to have come as a surprise to anyone. 
Thereafter, Jimmie became derelict. For a 
while I think he really tried seriously to get 
another place. But though he affected to regard 
his discharge airily, as a matter of fact it had 
given him a rather harder jolt than he cared to 
admit. He had been long enough with the 
Prospect to become rooted in its ways, and he 
found a difficulty in adjusting himself all at once 
to the alien ways of another paper. Besides, 
other papers were not too anxious to take him 
on, and when they did, it was only a repetition of 
the same tale. The old trouble was bound to crop 
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up. He never really settled down. He drifted 
from one job to another, uneasy, restless. 
Presently he got so that he didn’t very much 
care. 

At first he used to turn in at Schultz’s regu- 
larly, after work was over, more as a matter of 
habit than anything else. Then, by degrees, he 
took to coming less often. Sometimes he dis- 
appeared for days at a stretch; later, the days 
became weeks, and after a while it happened that 
we only saw him at rare intervals. But some 
evening he was sure to turn up again, walking 
in the old way, his hat in his hand and his over- 
coat collar turned up, always a little more shabby 
and frayed about the cuffs, a little more shadowy 
about the eyes. 

No one knew just how he Sived. For a week 
or so he would be doing police reports for some 
lurid little back-street evening journal; the next 
perhaps nothing at all. He had a turn for fiction, 
and at one time Dan Connolly found out that 
he was engaged in writing children’s stories for 
a firm of Sunday school publishers, simple little 
tales with an obvious moral tacked on, turned 
out to fit some coloured illustration. It was one 
evening in at Schultz’s, after Jimmie had left, 
that Connolly told us about this, and for some 
reason the idea did not strike us as so very 
humorous as one might suppose. Jimmie always 
had rather a knack with children. 

That winter was a severe one, following upon 
a November uniformly wet and mild. Jimmie 
developed a cold. He seemed, about Christmas, 
to be doing a little better; he had a reporting 
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job on the Jtem, just then short-handed, and while 
it lasted Schultz’s saw a good deal of him. 

“ Jimmie’s looking up a bit,” said Connolly one 
evening. “Maybe he’ll get back in his old track 
yet.” 

“Maybe the Washington monument will walk 
up-hill!” said Guild grimly. 

But for quite three weeks it seemed as if 
Connolly was right, after all. And then came a 
gap which needed no comment, and presently the 
old familiar query met one’s ears. 

“Seen anything of Jimmie Haslett lately?” 

Perhaps you remember the big Mitchell Street 
fire. It happened towards the end of February. 
Seven fires broke out that day in different wards, 
and the Mitchell Street was the last. 

They said it started in a little restaurant, but 
by the time they had rung up the third fire-station 
the whole block had caught. It had been a hard 
frost all that week and the buildings were like 
tinder. The water froze solid at the hose con- 
nections, and the engines themselves, stand- 
ing out in the street, were sheeted with grimy 
ice. 

Connolly and I had left the office a little earlier 
that night. We were in at Schultz’s, at our usual 
table, when Jimmie walked in and joined us. 
Oddly enough, we had been talking of him only 
a few minutes before we heard the door open, 
and looked up to see him making his way towards 
us between the empty tables. He hung up his 
hat and sat down opposite us. Under the glare 
of the cheap incandescent jet his face looked old 
and tired. He pulled a paper out and began to 
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glance down the back column. Connolly’s eyes 
met mine silently. Presently Jimmie folded the 
paper and rammed it back into his pocket. He 
leaned his elbows on the table and yawned. 

“Well, how’s things going?” 

“Oh, decent!” Connolly answered. Under an 
air of indifference he was watching Jimmie’s face 
across the table, and I think the same thought 
occurred to both of us, that a ghost would have 
looked no worse than Haslett did that night. I 
could see that he had given Connolly a turn, and 
Jimmie noticed it too, for he shot a glance that 
made the boy grin hastily and say: “ Well, what 
you goin’ to have, Jimmie?” 

He ordered coffee. We had finished eating, 
but we sat there with the empty dishes before 
us, and talked. Jimmie asked after everyone, 
and raised old jokes of the Prospect office. All 
the while his eyes kept wandering round the room 
restlessly. Try as we would, his cheerfulness 
would not reflect upon ourselves. Connolly, the 
talkative, lapsed almost into silence; his answers 
became monosyllabic. I had never seen him so 
quiet. Twice he started awkwardly when Has- 
lett spoke to him and said: “Oh—what?” For 
myself, I hated to watch Jimmie take his cup 
up and set it down. 

We drifted into politics. Jimmie grew argu- 
mentative. His old obstinacy was to the fore. 
Once I thought he was trying to work a quarrel 
with Connolly. Connolly thought so too; I could 
tell by the careful way he was answering. Jimmy 
kept pinning him down to statements, in a way 
utterly unlike his usual manner of argument, and 
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I wondered how long Dan’s patience would hold 
out. 

Presently I heard Haslett say: “ That’s a lie, 
Dan. Now you know as well as I do ——’” 

I looked at Connolly. He sat clinking his 
spoon against the saucer for a moment; then 
the colour swept back into his face again. He 
cleared his throat. “Oh, all right, Jimmie,” he 
said. 

Haslett persisted. 

“But look here! See here, now. I just tell 
 ancameemnl 

At that moment the first firebell clanged out. 
There was a rush and clatter of hoofs in the street 
outside, a forward sweep of clamour. We started 
to our feet, and the old keenness leaped into 
Haslett’s eyes. “Second Ward,” he said, listen- 
ing. He snatched at his hat, crushing it down 
on his forehead as he turned, and the three of us 
made a rush for the door. 

The fire was not more than six blocks away. 
Guild was already on the scene when we arrived, 
and Jeffries, and many of the men we knew from 
other papers. The police had roped the streets 
off, but we dodged our way under and were in the 
thick of it. The noise, the smell, the hot hiss of 
water on burning walls, the constant clang and 
hurtle of fresh engines arriving; the glare on up- 
turned faces, and above the murmur of the crowd 
the ceaseless throb and beating, like a giant heart 
—it is the same at every big city fire at night. 
Sometimes they seemed to be getting it under, 
then came a fresh burst of flame and smoke. 
Presently the heat drove us back, inch by inch, 
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till we stood huddled in our overcoats on the edge 
of the crowd, watching. 

All at once Dan Connolly said: “Where’s 
Haslett got to?” . 

I turned round. Jimmy was nowhere in sight. 
But a moment later we saw him coming toward 
us across the open space inside the ropes, out- 
lined against the glare of the fire. He was 
walking unsteadily. I stepped forward to speak, 
but Connolly was before me. He had taken 
one quick look at Haslett as he paused before 
us. 

“Hello, Jimmie,” he cried. “We were lookin’ 
for you! Come on and let’s get out of this a bit. 
It’s getting too hot for me!” 

But the old reporting instinct had gripped 
Haslett hard. He was faint and dizzy with heat, 
the smoke had got down into his chest, making 
him cough fiercely, but he stood and argued with 
us. For a while Guild backed him up; they’d - 
stay and see it through; but all at once, looking 
from one to the other of us, he moved forward 
and took hold of Haslett’s arm. 

“Yes, come on, Jimmie,” he said. “ We’ll all 
go and get a drink while we’re waiting.” 

And he fairly hustled him off, elbowing a way 
through the crowd towards a sidestreet. Between 
his coughing Haslett was swearing at the smoke. 
The crowd shifted inch by inch to let us through, 
but the crush nearly dragged the clothes from 
our backs. In four minutes we were in a narrow 
street between high buildings, filled with the 
hoarse throbbing’ of an engine that had been 
dragged to one side. We picked our way across 
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lengths of hose stretched like fat stertorous snakes 
across the side-walk. 

It happened that the end of this street opened 
upon the back of a well-known theatre. Under 
the square dingy lamp at the stage door some 
people were grouped, their faces turned from time 
to time towards the flare which overspread the 
sky. A coupé stood near the kerb. The street 
had been blocked at the farther end, and the 
driver was disputing with a man in a tan overcoat 
which way to go. 

Just as we passed, a woman put her head out 
of the coupé window. I had a glimpse of a 
diamond comb set in dark hair, a young vivid 
face, a fluffy wrap gathered closely. Then I 
heard Jimmie Haslett say suddenly; “Why... 
Nell . . My God!” 

The words broke from him impulsively. He 
half stepped forward. For a moment they faced 
each other, the woman in the carriage and the 
man on the pavement; then she drew back with 
a little gasp. There was a clatter of hoofs and 
the coupé started off up the street. 

The little drama had taken place so swiftly, 
quietly, that only we who were close to Jimmie 
when he spoke knew that anything at all had 
happened. I can see it all at this moment— 
the big brick building, the flickering lettered gas- 
lamp, Jimmie Haslett’s white face against the 
dusk. He stood for a second dazedly, looking 
after the retreating carriage. Then the life 
seemed to fade all at once from his face and left 
it dull, apathetic. Looking round, he became 
suddenly conscious of us standing there, and his 
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eyes contracted sharply. Glancing from him to 
Connolly, I saw the expression in the boy’s eyes, 
a curious hardness, and found time to wonder 
even in the moment that Haslett, turning from 
the kerb, reeled weakly, caught at Guild’s arm 
to save himself, and slipped to the pavement. 

We got him to his feet, and through the knot 
of loungers to the stage door. There was a 
murmur, and a small crowd assembled miracu- 
lously, as it always does on such occasions. Soon 
a policeman was elbowing his way to the fore. 
Pushed to one side between inquisitive shoulders, 
I could hear chaapene:| saying to the officer: “ No, 
he isn’t drunk . 

They rang up an ambulance and took him off 
to the hospital. Two days later Connolly and I 
were allowed up to see him. It was a clear, cold 
spring morning, and darkies were selling the first 
arbutus along the streets. Connolly bought a 
bunch as we came along. 

Haslett had been delirious through the night. 
But he knew us, and gripped our hands with limp 
nerveless fingers. He seemed more his old self 
than he had been for months, and he told us 
that when he got out he was going to write up 
“ A Week in a Casual Ward.” Presently came the 
inevitable space of silence, while I groped for 
something fresh to say, staring at the raw spring 
sunshine that gilded the white-washed wall 
behind Jimmie’s bed, and it was then Connolly 
did a thing which amazed me. He took the 
bunch of arbutus from his coat and put it into 
Haslett’s hand. 

“Oh, I got a message for you, Jimmie,” he said. 
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“I saw—her yesterday, and she sent this and 
she’s coming to see you sometimes, when you're 
a bit better. She said she’d sure come.” He 
paused. “I was to tell you that. She’ll sure 
come. See?” 

Jimmie’s big grey eyes questioned him mutely, 
but Connolly never turned a hair. He was a 
beautiful liar, even for a newspaper man. He 
simply put out his hand. “Good-bye. See you 
again, old man.” 

We went out and left him there, looking at the 
little pink-and-white bunch in his hand. I don’t 
think he even saw us go. The ugly ward with 
its rows of beds had faded and he was in some 
little northern country town and it was spring. 
Perhaps the tiny waxen things had more than 
just a chance significance for him, touching some- 
thing beyond even Connolly’s intuition. The 
lines of premature age in his face had 
softened, giving way to a boyishness which was 
strange to us, and which made him, for the 
moment, less the Jimmie Haslett we had known 
than another Haslett whom we had never seen, 
belonging to a time before even the earliest 
Prospect days. Maybe it was simply the real 
Haslett, after all. There was no one who could 
know. 

* * * 

It was some days later that Connolly had a 
conversation with a girl. She wore a rose silk 
teagown, and she sat in a basket chair and gazed 
at Connolly out of violet eyes in a way which for 
the first time in her life she began to realise as 
imperfectly effective. 
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It was Connolly who did most of the talking. 
When he had finished the girl said: 

“But Dan, you—you seem to think—I don’t 
see what you expect me to have done! I don’t 
see you’ve got any business to say things like 
that to me, Dan!” 

“Maybe I haven’t,” said Connolly coolly. 
“You see in this case it doesn’t happen to make 
any difference.” 

“What can I do?” she demanded pathetically. 
“It all happened ever so long ago. You can’t 
blame me. You don’t expect me to—to go round 
there and see him! And it wasn’t anything, 
after all...” She was lying, and she knew that 
he knew it. “I didn’t know he cared so much. 
Of course I’m awfully sorry and all that, but I 
can’t—you can’t expect me to!” she finished tear- 
fully. 

“No... .” said Connolly. 

Something in his face frightened her. Her 
fingers, fidgetting nervously, twisted in the 
jewelled chain which hung from her shoulders. 
She put up one hand and settled a hairpin in 
her dark fluffy head. Connolly was watching 
her. 

All at once her face brightened. 

“Of course if he’s so sick as all that,” she 
began again, “I’d like to help him! I’d like to 
do something for him. Only he needn’t know it 
came from me. He wouldn’t take it if he 
knew I sent it. Look here, Dan, couldn’t you 
—well ——” 

She paused. Connolly stood up, and flicked 
the ash from his cigarette down upon the soft- 
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patterned carpet. He put both hands behind 
him. 

“I admire,” he said, “your very excellent 
impulses. Only there happens to be a slight 
obstacle in the way of carrying them out.” 

“Dan—what do you mean?” Her fingers 
gripped on the chair sharply. 

Connolly looked her squarely in the eyes. 
“Merely that your husband died last night,” he 
returned simply. “Good morning.” 

And be turned on his heel and walked out. 
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The Cat and the Human 
By C. A. BARNICOAT 


TuE literature of the cat is probably richer than 
that of any other animal. Dogs are more widely 
popular, but they have certainly inspired fewer 
dainty poems, fewer delicate essays than cats; 
and that the artist’s pencil has portrayed them 
more frequently than cats is due at least as much 
to the exceeding difficulty of the cat as a subject 
as to any other cause. Horses have been beloved 
of many in all ages; but except for the description 
of the war-horse in the Book of Job there is little, 
if anything, that can be called a literature of the 
horse. 

The roll-call of felinophiles is of surpassing 
length, including men and women, especially 
men, of distinction, of genius, of international, 
even of world-fame,—confirmed and confessed 
cat-lovers. No doubt many of them, and notably 
the numerous famous French writers who have 
celebrated their minets or minettes, have failed 
to keep their love of cats within due bounds, 
and become, as they have been aptly styled, 
félinophiles enragés. “Hormis les chats je n’aime 
rien,” said Gautier in a burst of petulant cynicism 
and despair; and his “Ménagerie Intime” is one 
of the most perfect pieces of cat-writing in 
existence. Some French writers, indeed, have 
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gone the length of preferring cats to human 
beings. “Pourquoi t’entoures-tu de tant de chats? ” 
a félinophile enragé was asked. “C’est depuis que 
je connais les hommes” was the reply. And 
certainly some of the ridicule of which these 
unrestrained cat-lovers were made the butt by 
Voltaire, Grimm, and others, was not wholly 
undeserved. The cat by them was credited with 
almost every virtue in heaven above or in the 
earth beneath; and if one may believe the cat- 
encomiums of some of the French décadents,—— 
almost one and all cat-adorers,—there were few 
human beings whose perfections excelled or even 
equalled those of the sphinx-like, purring Divini- 
ties curled up on their writing tables or among 
their papers. 

There is no doubt that in neither proverb nor 
fable does the cat play a very glorious part, 
though the fabulists usually depict her as nowise 
lacking wits. Even the cat-loving French, whose 
language is singularly rich in cat-proverbs, have 
“cats to whip” where we have merely “fish to 
fry.” Many English proverbs and proverbial 
sayings which mention cats will be found, if 
examined, to contain an allusion to some once 
prevalent and wholly cruel custom connected 
with poor puss. Shakespeare has made use of 
many such expressions, and, though one would 
have expected some kindly references to cats in 
his works, some appreciation of those of their 
qualities which appealed to M. Chateaubriand, 
to Leibniz, the German philosopher, to the 
malicious Richelieu, even (probably) to Mon- 
taigne, yet in his plays the term “cat” almost 
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invariably occurs in some popular saying or is 
one of profound contempt. 
“ Heaven is here 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat and dog 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven and may look on her,” 


says Romeo to Friar Laurence. (“Romeo and 
Juliet,” III. 3). Go all through Shakespeare and 
you will find only fresh evidence that poor Puss’s 
fall from the grace of the times when she was 
worshipped by the Egyptians was far worse than 
that of Lucifer, Son of the Morning, for he never 
ranked as a Divinity, whereas she did.* 

The early writers on cat-lore had to run the 
gauntlet of the scathing contempt of most of their 
contemporaries. To Paradis de Moncrif, lecteur 
de la reine under Louis XV., belongs the honour 
of having produced the first book on cat-lore, a 
book which he well described as gravement frivole, 
quaint, gracefully written, highly erudite, full of 
scholarly allusions, and written in letter form 
to a grande dame of the period. It is a standard 
work on the subject to which all subsequent 
writers owe large debts. With the publication 
of this famous old book, Paradis de Moncrif’s 
days of peace were over. Sarcasm and ridicule 
were heaped on his head, and unhappily his 
temperament did not particularly fit him to 
endure either. A certain poet, Roy, once drove 
him to such desperation that he took a stick to 
chastise his persecutor. “ Patte de velours, Minet, 
patte de velours,” said Roy, turning his back. 


*The term Puss is often traced back to Pasht, the Egyptian semi- 
feline goddess. 
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Voltaire found the author of the “Histoire des 
Chats” an excellent subject for the sharpening 
of a tongue already sharp enough; and D’Alem- 
bert alone appreciated what is, after all, a really 
clever book. 

In 1741 appeared the first collection of cat- 
poems, brought together by an Italian, Domenico 
Balestrieri, entitled “Tears upon the Death of a 
Cat,” a quaint old book prefaced by a poem show- 
ing that the collector thought it needful to 
apologise for his work: 


“Reader, that may’st within this volume peep, 
If haply, moulded from ignoble clay, 
Thou hold the Poem and the Poet cheap, 
Prithee put up thy purse, and go thy way. 


Its theme the bier untimely of a Puss 
By bards jocose in tragi-comic strain 
. Apotheosised so, that at the fuss 
All Italy chimed in with might and main, 
And swore the ancient poets sang not thus, 
Nor made so much ado for Charlemagne.” * 


Since Balestrieri’s time there have been several 
other collections of cat-poems, all in the nature 
of anthologies, and all very imperfect and incom- 
plete. 

One quality may safely be claimed for the feline 
race—personality. What is the infallible test of 
personality? Surely the power to fascinate and 
repel, and no animal possesses this power in so 
high a degree as the cat. It has the warmest 
friends and the bitterest enemies, and about no 

* By Gianarolo Passeroni. Translation kindly furnished by the late 


Dr. Richard Garnett. 
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animal are there such diametrically opposite 
opinions. Even the great Buffon allows such 
animus to creep into his famous description of 
the cat as to make it almost a diatribe against 
her—a most unscientific proceeding. 

“Le chat est un domestique intidéle qu’on ne garde que par 
nécessité, pour lopposer & un autre ennemi domestique encore 
plus incommode .. . Ils ont .. . une malice innée, un carac- 
tére faux, un naturel pervers .. . Des voleurs déterminés, ils 
deviennent seulement, lorsqu’ils sont bien élevés, souples et 
flatteurs comme les fripons.” 


Even he, however, admitted that they had de 
la gentillesse, especially when young; and he paid 
tribute, albeit grudgingly, to the independent 
character of the cat, recognised by Mr. Herries 
Pollock when he gave the title, “Animals that 
have owned us,” to his charming book about his 
pets, and by Mr. Kipling when he makes his Cat, 
in the almost uncannily clever Just-So Story, 
insist that he is always the Cat that Walks by 
Himself, and all places are alike to him. Even 
Buffon confessed that the cat is a chartered liber- 
tine. “Ils ne font que ce qu’ils veulent, et rien au 
monde ne serait capable de les retenir un instant de 
plus dans un lieu d’ou ils voudraient s’éloigner.” 

Cuvier, while evidently not over fond of cats, 
asserts that the only development of strength to 
which a cat’s organism does not lend itself is 
rapid running. Except by flight, the other 
animals cannot defend themselves against feline 
skill, lightness, swiftness, and cunning. And 
had nature not given the cat-tribe this little 
handicap, it is inconceivable how the other 
animals could have escaped death. 
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The cat is detested to the point of her presence, 
even invisible, being insufferable—ailurophobia 
in its acutest form. She is adored, worshipped, 
idolised to the point of folly. “Scat!” says one 
man the moment he catches sight of her. The 
next man, perhaps, cannot pass her without 
stopping to stroke her. The late Canon Liddon 
and the poet Baudelaire, surely sufficiently dis- 
similar men, were absolutely alike in this. 
Mérimée was no better, nor, apparently, was 
Chateaubriand. To one she is a household 
divinity ; to another a “ furred serpent,” a “ green- 
eyed Venus.” To one she is merely a thing to 
catch mice with; to another: 

“C'est lesprit familier du lieu ; 
I] juge, il préside, il inspire 
Toutes choses dans mon Empire. 
Peut-étre est-il fée, est-il dieu.” (Baudelaire.) 

“To a Cat” Mr. Swinburne has addressed one 
of the most perfect short poems in the English 
language: 

“Stately, kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 
Here to sit by me, and turn 
Glorious eyes that smile and burn, 
Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 
On the golden page I read.” 
To Mr. William Watson a friend’s Angora 
seems: 
.. « “The Orient Spirit incarnate, lost 
In contemplation of the Western Soul.” 
(“ A Study in Contrasts.”) 

The contrast between the fussy activity of “the 
flower of Collie aristocracy” and the sedate 
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Angora is the theme of this, one of the most 
graceful poems in English literature. But both 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watson, like most of 
their brother poets, are confessedly addressing 
high-bred, proud-stepping Persians; and for a 
poem to a humble tabby, a “cat who has passed 
its grand climacteric,” with the tip nicked off its 
tail, and an inveterate fighter, we have to go to 
Keats. Cowper’s “ Retired Cat,” though discreet 
of life and decorous of behaviour, was probably 
also bourgeoise in origin. 

Jules Lemaitre, in his sonnet to his cat, says: 


“Je salue en toi, calme penseur, 
Deux exquises vertus: scepticisme et douceur.” 


And, 
“ A little lion, small and dainty-sweet, 
(For such there be), 
With sea-grey eyes and softly-stepping feet,” 

is the description of a cat in another of the flower 
of English cat-poems—by Rosamund Marriott- 
Watson. Indeed, to the cat has been applied 
almost every epithet, good and bad, but certainly 
no one has ever said of her as the late Sir Mount 
Stuart Grant Duff, himself felinely inclined, says 
of a dog, that he “had the Ten Commandments 
written in his face.” 

In fact, the case was never better summed up 
than by the old German fabulist, Krummacher, 
almost the only fabulist, by the way, who has 
not been positively unkind to the cat. ‘I'wo 
learned men were talking one day, and agreeing 
perfectly about beasts and birds, fishes and 
worms, in short, apparently about almost the 
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whole Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. Then 
they began to talk of the Cat, and one vilified 
while the other exalted her. Each kept his 
opinion but lost his temper, and they parted in 
high dudgeon, the one going to his living birds, 
some of which the cats had eaten, the other to 
his stuffed ones, which the mice were destroying 
--to his great vexation. 

“ Les Chats,” said Gautier, who was nearly crazy 
about cats, “sont les tigres des pauvres diables.” 
And Victor Hugo’s lordly cat drew from Méry 
the remark that God created the cat that man 
might have the pleasure of caressing the tiger. 
For perfect cat-writing, indeed, we must go to 
French rather than to English literature; and in 
describing their cat-companions many of the 
great French masters of style have brought into 
play their subtlest elegance, the most delicate 
cadences of their rhythmic prose. Gautier’s 
“Ménagerie Intime,” in which he describes his 
dynasties de félins, is a supreme example of this; 
and Loti’s description of his two cats, the black 
and white Persian and the shy little Chinese cat 
which adopted him, is “impayable.” Francois 
Coppée admits that he cannot dispense with ces 
rois fainéants au pelage soyeux. 

“Et, dans mon calme coin de vieux célibataire 
Toujours les Chats prudents, les Chats silencieux, 
Proménent leur beauté, leur grace et leur mystére.” 

For perfect cat-writing in English no one has 
approached Miss Margaret Benson in “The Soul 
of a Cat,” while Mr. Herries Pollock in “ Animals 
that have owned us” is a good second; though 
probably no one has ever probed the feline soul 
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so deeply as Mr. Kipling. It is the Cat of All 
Time, not merely the Cat that Walks by Himself, 
that 


“goes out to the Wet Wild Woods or up the Wet Wild Trees or 
on the Wet Wild Roofs, waving his wild Tail and walking by 
his wild lone.” 


The most famous English cat-lover is probably 
Dr. Johnson, and but for Boswell’s unfortunate 
antipathy to cats we might have known far more 
of this side of the doctor’s character. Evidently 
Hodge was not his only cat, though it was for 
Hodge that he used to lumber along Fleet Street 
to buy oysters. 

“I own,” says Boswell, “I frequently suffered a good deal 
from the presence of this same Hodge. I recollect him one 
day scrambling up Dr. Johnson’s breast, apparently with much 
satisfaction, while my friend, smiling and half whistling 
rubbed down his back, and pulled him by the tail; and when 
I observed he was a fine cat, saying, ‘Why, yes, Sir, but I 
have had cats whom [I liked better than this’; and then, as 
if perceiving Hodge to be out of countenance, adding, ‘ But 
he’s a very fine cat, a very fine cat, indeed.’” 


It was for having beaten Hodge that Mrs. 
Johnson was one day chidden by her husband, 
but she having “ a particular reverence for cleanli- 
ness,” and being, moreover, a “slave to her own 
besom,” may have had her reasons for disliking 
an old, rather sick cat. 

But of the enumerating of famous cat-lovers, 
and of quoting dainty descriptions of feline pets, 
as of making many books, there is no end, and 
I fear that, like much study, they may become 
a weariness to the flesh. 
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The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,’ “The Friendships of Veronica,” 
“Mr. Passingham,” etc., ett. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN A WOOD. 


It was the most delightful morning, and the trees 
had changed their appearance remarkably since 
our arrival at Hornby Farm. Having reached 
the wood on the other side of the rustic bridge, 
I filled my pipe with some of the tobacco which 
Pegge had brought from London yesterday, and 
soon succeeded in potting half a dozen rabbits. 
With these in the haversack, I was wondering 
whether to return to Cuthbert or to spend the 
rest of the morning idly in the wood, when, hear- 
ing a twig snap, I looked round and beheld 
Felicia, who explained that she had come to make 
certain I was not a poacher. 

“You know,” she exclaimed, “I feel rather like 
a poacher myself sometimes, though after all the 
game was once my own, wasn’t it?” 

I laughed a little recklessly, for I felt dis- 
appointed and almost desperate that morning, 
whereas Felicia had never looked more enticing, 
and this is to say a great deal. 

“She who will not when she may!” I suggested, 
“When she will ——” 
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“Some of us won’t take ‘nay’ for an answer,” 
she returned. “It isn’t the first time I have come 
out with you in search of sport ——” 

“In the shade.” 

“Yes,” she answered, demurely, “isn’t it 
delightful here out of the sun. Now, put in a 
cartridge,” she cried, “and let me see whether 
I cannot help to feed those hungry settlers. I 
feel certain the poor things will be ravenous after 
their journey.” 

So I put in a cartridge, and Felicia took the 
gun, stood perfectly silent for longer than I had 
ever seen her before, her tall figure erect and 
shown to excellent advantage, taking aim at the 
rising ground a few yards away, which was 
honeycombed with rabbit holes. There she stood 
for several minutes, until at last a small rabbit 
came out, sat up and listened: Bang went the 
gun and the small rabbit went in again none the 
worse. 

“The fact is,” she said, giving me back the gun, 
“my eyes are out of practice.” 

“No one would imagine there was anything 
amiss with them,” I answered, as she flashed 
them on my face, and it seemed judicious to turn 
my back and walk on. A few minutes later we 
reached a part of the wood which had been 
cleared a year or two ago, where a tree stump 
furnished Felicia a convenient resting place. As 
she sat down, and I stood a few feet away, she 
looked at the tip of her right forefinger and then 
raised it to her lips. 

“Such an enormous splinter!” she murmured. 

“Let me look!” I answered. 
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She withdrew the finger from her lips and held 
out her arm, whereupon having laid aside the 
gun, I began to examine the injury. The sun 
found its way between the fresh leaflings over- 
head, and in order to examine the splinter more 
effectually I went down on my knees at Felicia’s 
feet. Not for the first time I remarked that her 
hand was rather broad and short fingered, and 
I was gazing at the dimples at the back of 
the wrist when she reminded me that if I 
wished to see the splinter I must examine the 
palm. 

“Am I to operate?” I asked. 

“Do you think it would be very painful?” 

“You imagine I could hurt you?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh dear!” she answered with a peculiar 
abrupt kind of laugh, “what a pity it can’t be 
always May! But,” she added, the next instant, 
“if you are not going to take out the splinter, 
you may as well get up.” In a few seconds I 
was able to show her a very minute splinter on 
the point of a lancet, but when she would have 
withdrawn her hand (it was a glorious morning 
and wood pigeons were cooing all around ‘us) I 
tightened my grasp of her fingers. 

“How about my fee?” I suggested, and as she 
raised her eyes to meet mine I recollected certain 
not dissimilar passages in the past. Our faces 
were not far apart, and it is difficult to know what 
might have happened if we had not been sud- 
denly interrupted: 

“What was that?” she cried somewhat alarmed. 

But although I looked around there was no 
sign of any untimely spectator. 
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“Fancy!” I assured her, but the spell for the 
moment had been broken. 

“What did you fancy, Leigh?” she asked, as 
she rose and walked on slightly ahead. 

“Well, I thought I heard a twig snap.” 

“Strange we should both have had the same 
fancy at the same moment,” she cried. “Un- 
less——” 

“Unless what?” 

“We both had guilty consciences! What are 
the others doing this morning?” she demanded 
abruptly. 

“ Getting out the tents for the expected settlers.” 

“Ah yes,” she returned, “I promised to come 
to see them arrive. I wonder Mr. Carmichael 
hasn’t erected one or two triumphal arches!” 

Soon afterwards we reached some cross paths, 
one leading to the encampment, the other to 
Hornby Hall, and there with a whimsical ex- 
pression on her face Felicia stood for a few 
moments. 

“So this is the parting of the ways,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered, coaxing a glove over the 
wounded finger, “I thought we had come to it 
a long, long time ago. I hope I haven’t spoilt 
your morning.” 

With that she walked away, while I went on 
towards the encampment, accompanied by one 
or two incongruous reflections. Winifred was 
frying some chops, while Emma laid the cloth, 
and Cuthbert at once began to congratulate me 
on the extent of my bag. 

“Upon my word,” he exclaimed in his enthusi- 
asm, “you have proved yourself the most useful 
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member of our party—with the exception of 
Pegge, perhaps.” 

“A rather unfortunate comparison!” cried 
Winifred, in a peculiar tone. 

“Have you had a busy morning?” I inquired. 

“I must say,” answered Cuthbert, “that Wini- 
fred soon grew tired of helping me lift the tents. 
She seemed to prefer the solitude of the woods. 
I wonder she didn’t hear your shots,” he added, 
while with some dismay I remembered the 
snapping twigs. 

I confess that I had not intended to make any 
reference to the operation on Felicia’s finger, 
counting upon her discretion with a confidence 
born of experience. When the chops had been 
disposed of and Cuthbert had taken his sickle 
down to the fields, Emma having volunteered 
to return to the farm-house to make certain that 
no one. had run away with the tents and bed- 
steads from the garden, I determined to take the 
bull by the horns: 

“If I didn’t see you in the wood, I heard you,” 
I began, while Winifred was busily removing the 
plates and dishes. 

“I had the advantage of seeing you,” she 
answered. 

“In the act of extracting a splinter from Mrs. 
Hankey’s finger,” I suggested. 

“What a curious mistake I must have made,” 
cried Winifred, looking up from the picnic 
basket. “Because I thought——” 

“What did you think?” 

“Oh, well,” she retorted with a blush, “I 
thought you were kissing her.” 
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“Upon my word 

“How you must have hated the disturber! ” she 
persisted. 

“Can you imagine the possibility of my anton 
you?” I demanded. 

“People seldom take the trouble to sn each 
other nowadays,” she said. “It would be rather 
a matter of indifference.” 

“ Winifred,” I began, advancing to her side, but 
she drew suddenly away, and it was fortunate 
that the plate she dropped was made of enamelled 
iron. Thus rebuffed I maintained a judicious 
silence until Cuthbert and Emma returned 
together, earlier than I had expected, though 
it was scarcely likely he could remain long 
absent from the encampment this afternoon when 
the settlers were probably within a short distance 
of their destination. 

“Cuthbert,” exclaimed Winifred a few minutes 
later, “it was fortunate you had the forethought 
to bring a surgeon—for Mrs. Hankey’s sake!” 

“ The fact is,” I answered as quickly as possible 
in order to allay his obvious alarm, “ Mrs. Hankey 
got a splinter in her finger—in the wood this 
morning.” 

“T had no idea you met Mrs. Hankey in the 
wood,” he said, with anything but a gratified 
expression. 

“T was just explaining to Miss Carmichael—— ” 

“Oh, but wasn’t Miss Carmichael explaining 
to you?” cried Winifred, in a manner remarkably 
unlike her own. 

“Upon my word,” said Emma, “this is a little 
bewildering. Surely as it was Dr. Beresford who 
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met Mrs. Hankey he will be the best person to 
tell the tale.” 

“Yes,” cried Winifred, “tell Emma how you 
succeeded in extracting the splinter from the back 
of Mrs. Hankey’s hand, Dr. Beresford!” 

“Here is Mrs. Hankey!” said Cuthbert. 

“Now,” added Miss Gingell, “perhaps we 
shall stand a chance of hearing what actually 
occurred.” 

As Felicia drew near carrying her usual white 
sunshade, I tried to catch her eyes by way of 
warning, and might have succeeded if Cuthbert’s 
inquiries concerning her welfare had been a little 
less overwhelming. 

“Oh, thank you,” she exclaimed, “I have 
perfectly recovered, but really I got the most 
enormous splinter in the tip of my finger——” 

“T understood it was in the back of your hand,” 
said Cuthbert, but Felicia proved equal to the 
occasion : 

“The splinter was so close to the tip that it 
was difficult to tell whether it was in the back 
or the front,” she explained, and then, in response 
to an exclamation from Cuthbert, we all formed 
in a line in front of the trees, gazing down at 
the emigrants as they began to mount the gorse- 
clad slope. For the most part they were poorly 
clad, although the man who walked in advance 
with Pegge certainly carried something in his 
right hand. It could not, however, be mistaken 
for food or clothing, and in fact a closer inspec- 
tion convinced us that it was a camp-stool. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, besides Pegge,” 
cried Cuthbert, “and all adult males.” 
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“ There is no doubt,” said Winifred, “ that Pegge 
thinks he has brought a splendid specimen of 
an emigrant this time, or why does he hold his 
arm all the way?” 

“He is certainly not a child to require leading,” 
remarked Felicia. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Emma, “his beard is 
quite white, and how strangely he gropes with 
his stick. Mr. Carmichael,” she added, “I believe 
that poor man is blind.” 

“TI wonder,” murmured Winifred, with a rather 
pathetic glance at her brother, “whether they 
have mistaken our camp for a home for incur- 
ables.” 

As she spoke, the blind man with the grey 
beard, having reached the top of the hill, stopped, 
unfolded his camp stool, placed it securely on 
the ground and sat down. Three of the remain- 
ing emigrants threw themselves wearily on the 
grass in the sunshine, while the remaining two 
stood close together at “attention,” save that one 
hand of each was occupied by a large bundle, 
apparently rolled in an old piece of carpet, which 
they carried between them. This bundle occu- 
pied Cuthbert’s attention to such a degree that 
he paid little attention to the rest of the small 
band, and indeed it must be confessed that at last 
Pegge had brought two emigrants whose appear- 
ance at the least was distinctly in their favour. 

“Very warm work, sir,” said Pegge, taking off 
his flannel cap after a short silence. 

“So you have succeeded in meeting your 
friends,” I suggested, as Cuthbert still seemed 
to be tongue-tied. 
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“Yes,” answered Pegge, drawing confidentially 
nearer, “and as likely looking a lot as ever I 
see.” ; 

“One of them,” suggested Emma, “appears to 
have some defect in his sight.” 

“Well, miss,” said Pegge, “his eyes ain’t what 
you can call powerful.” 

“Welcome to our camp!” cried Cuthbert, at 
last removing his admiring gaze from the two 
men with the bundle. “Now, Pegge,” he con- 
tinued, “you will find everything in readiness 
at the store-house. Each man will carry his 
proper proportion to the land beyond Encamp- 
ment ‘A,’ and presently we will join you to point 
out the several boundaries.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE COMPLETE EMIGRANTS. 


ToucHine his cap, Pegge, whose manner seemed 
to be somewhat chastened this afternoon, as 
if he were a little overweighted by his 
responsibilities, rejoined his crew, whereupon it 
became noticeable that the three men on the grass 
found more difficulty in rising than they had 
lately found in lying down. On receiving a 
nudge from Pegge, the blind man also rose, folded 
his camp stool and began to grope his way with 
constant guidance down the slope. 

In spite of the two emigrants who appeared 
to have little connection with the others, and 
whose bundle must have been of considerable 
weight, a sense of depression fell upon us all until 
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Cuthbert, as if to nip it in the bud, began to extol 
the average quality of the latest arrivals. He 
pointed out the broad shoulders of one man, the 
height of another, passing lightly over such 
characteristics as might have mitigated his satis- 
faction. 

Still standing by the beech trees we gazed after 
the band until it was lost to sight in the lane, 
and then we still waited to see it emerge, led by 
the blind man and Pegge, who carried an empty 
bucket in one hand. Amongst them the remain- 
ing five bore three tents as well as some mattresses 
and blankets, and as they wound round the base 
of the hill we formed a kind of procession with 
the object of intersecting their path before they 
reached Figgis’s encampment. First walked 
Cuthbert with Mrs. Hankey, talking rather less 
energetically than usual, perhaps because his 
thoughts were occupied by the accident she had 
met with in the wood that morning. Following 
him came the boys, carrying between them a 
stick with six rabbits hanging from it and 
occasionally dragging on the grass, then Miss 
Gingell holding Winifred’s arm, while I brought 
up the rear disconsolate and alone. 

“Where is Figgis?” asked Cuthbert on reaching 
the three tents. 

“You see, sir,” answered Pegge, “as I expected 
this lot to-day, I got Figgis to come and bear a 
hand.” 

“Do you mean,” suggested Cuthbert, “that you 
have left him in charge of some of the baggage?” 
and he glanced at the three emigrants who had 
arrived empty handed. 
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“It wasn’t that so much,” said Pegge a little 
vaguely, “only as the others was eager to hurry 
on to see what the place was like, and Figgis 
can’t walk so fast as them what has both legs 
the same length, we thought we’d better leave 
him.” 

“ Boys,” answered Cuthbert with a sigh, “take 
off a couple of rabbits for your father! ” 

Having taken two from each end of the stick 
they almost came to blows to decide which pair 
should be left until Felicia settled the dispute 
by a compromise. There was no sign of Mrs. 
Figgis or the infant, although the three youngest 
boys had made a castle of some hurdles and were 
running in and out of it with noisy enjoyment. 

A question now arose concerning the site for 
the new tents, and as Pegge explained that the 
blind man preferred solitude, while nobody 
appeared to have the slightest desire for his 
company, a spot was selected for him on the very 
border of Figgis’s allotment. Pegge, having told 
him not to come any farther, and placed one of 
the tents on the ground by his side, Cuthbert 
conducted the rest of the emigrants through a 
gate into the next field, allowing the party of 
three a wider space on account of their numbers. 
Accompanied by the couple with the bundle, 
which had now been augmented by various 
articles of camp furniture, Cuthbert could be seen 
gesticulating in the distance until they also were 
provided for, whereupon he rejoined Mrs. Hankey 
and the rest of us with a suggestion that we 
should make our way at once to the farm-house. 

“While the tents are being fixed,” he said, “the 
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boys can load the wheelbarrow with the bed- 
steads.” 

It required a little argument to induce the 
youngsters to leave their brothers’ castle and 
follow us with the rabbits, although they enjoyed 
piling the bedsteads and other things on the 
wheelbarrow and wheeling this back towards the 
settlement. 

“Now,” cried Cuthbert, hopefully, as we drew 
near to Figgis’s tents and the boys stopped with 
the wheelbarrow, “we shall see what progress 
has been made.” 

But the first experience proved by no means 
encouraging. Surrounded by a rolled up tent, 
a galvanized iron bucket, a mattress, a mackin- 
tosh sheet and a blanket, we found the blind man 
seated on his camp stool close to the hedge. He 
looked extremely melancholy with his thin, pale 
face and long grey beard, his bare head and white 
hair which fell in long locks over a dilapidated, 
faded coat. Hearing our approach, he passed a 
hand slowly over the region of his heart groping 
for something which he could not find. He next 
began to fumble in his pockets, while we stood 
around wondering what would happen next. 

“Well, my man,” said Cuthbert, “I am sorry 
to see you are afflicted.” 

“Pity the poor blind!” he answered, moving 
his sightless eyes quite needlessly. 

“What is your name?” asked Cuthbert. 

“Spare a copper for the poor blind,” was the 
answer. 

“His name’s Joe Bright,” said Pegge, strolling 
towards us from the adjoining meadow, and at 
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the same moment, with a sigh of relief, Joe Bright 

took from one of his pockets an oblong piece of 

cardboard with a string loop attached, and with 

Pegge’s help succeeded in passing it over his 

venerable head. Upon the card was printed in 

an amateur manner, with the “N” reversed: 
“Blind from infancy.” 

“Spare a copper, kind gentleman,” he persisted, 
and held out his right hand encouragingly. 

“Of what use a copper would be to him here 
it is difficult to imagine,” said Emma. 

“How ever can he be expected to fix his tent!” 
cried Winifred. 

“Still,” suggested Felicia, close to Cuthbert’s 
side, and not without sympathy in her voice, 
“you must recollect that it is quite usual for whole 
families to emigrate, and a poor man of this 
description could scarcely be left behind to starve. 
Besides,” she added, “any emigrant might meet 
with an accident on the voyage.” 

“We must call for volunteers to fix his tent,” 
said Cuthbert, more cheerfully. “Here, my good 
man, is a rabbit,” he continued, as the boys took 
one from the stick. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” answered Pegge, “ but the old 
chap’s rather hard of hearing.” 

“It appears that Pegge,” said Emma severely, 
“knows a great deal about him.” 

“Whereby I ought, considering the old chap’s 
my uncle,” exclaimed Pegge. “A deserving old 
chap he is, too, and he’s sat in one corner the 
last twenty years.” 

“ Almost a pity to disturb him,” I remarked. 

“You see, sir,” Pegge explained, “they went 
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and pulled down the street, and what was I 
to do? It wasn’t as if I could go and desert 
the governor to look after him, and there you 
are!” 

Taking off his cap, Cuthbert stood bareheaded 
for a few moments gazing about him with a per- 
plexed expression, then covering his head again, 
led the way slowly and silently towards the next 
field. It was evident that up to the present 
nothing had been done towards unrolling this 
second tent, and although the three emigrants 
appeared to be resting, it was not in consequence 
of any hard manual labour. 

“T really think,” said Miss Gingell, “ that they 
might have the decency to get up off the grass,” 
for they all lay at full length on the ground, from 
which with some rough help from Pegge one of 
them presently succeeded in rising. 

“Dr. Beresford,” exclaimed Emma, “I sincerely 
hope this man is not intoxicated. I wonder how 
far it is to the nearest police station.” 

“No police stations on the prairie,” said Wini- 
fred. 

“Just you let me be, Uncle,” cried the man as 
Pegge held him upright by the collar. 

“So this extremely unpleasant person is Pegge’s 
nephew!” said Emma, with an expression which 
suggested unutterable things. 

“Only by marriage,” answered Pegge. “My 
poor wife’s nephew.” 

“It is the fault of the system rather than of 
the individual,” suggested Cuthbert, a sentiment 
which appeared to coincide with the man’s own 
opinion, for, lurching forward, he succeeded in 
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freeing himself from Pegge’s grasp and in knock- 
ing one of the bedsteads off the wheelbarrow. 

“Give us your fist, mate!” he exclaimed, with 
a hiccough. 

“Willingly, my friend,” returned Cuthbert, 
holding him off with his left hand, whilst his 
right was effusively clutched. “I will also give 
you some sound advice,” Cuthbert continued. 
“ There is a river at the bottom of your allotment, 
and the best thing you can do is to take a plunge 
at once. What is your name?” 

“Sawkins,” was the answer. 

“And have you any trade?” 

“Rayther,” said Sawkins, and thrusting his 
hands into his trousers pockets he drew forth 
two pairs of black bones, which he at once began 
to play with great energy, flourishing his hands 
close to Pegge’s nose as if he were sparring. The 
bones seemed to account for a certain greasy 
blackness about the man’s face and neck, which 
had at first suggested a connection with chim- 
neys. 

“What are your companions’ names?” asked 
Cuthbert, as they both lay on the grass. 

Discontinuing his exercise with the bones, 
Sawkins administered a kick to his nearest 
friend : 

“That’s Jack Brown,” he explained. “Plays 
the banjo, does Jack, and would have brought 
it for the benefit of present company if he could, 
only he couldn’t, ’cause uncle’s got it—not you, 
old figure head,” he added, making a grimace at 
Pegge. “This,” continued Sawkins, steadying 
himself with one hand on the wheelbarrow while 
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he kicked the second recumbent man, “is Dick 
Jones. Dick, why don’t you behave!” 

“And what relationship do Brown and Jones 
bear to Pegge?” demanded Emma. 

“They’re Mrs. Figgis’s married sisters’ cousins,” 
was the answer. 

“But in that case they would be brothers!” 

“Begging pardon,” returned Pegge, “they’re 
cousins, and a classy sort of settlers you'll find 
em.” 

“Whoever they may be,” cried Cuthbert, “we 
will leave them two rabbits,” and when these had 
been taken off the stick and laid on the ground 
he helped Pegge to remove their bedsteads from 
the wheelbarrow. “In another month,” he con- 
tinued, as we walked away, “you will see the 
most extraordinary improvement in these men.” 

“There is certainly room for it,” answered 
Emma, as we drew nearer to the next and last 
settlement. “Pegge seems to have some remark- 
ably undesirable connections. There is Figgis, 
who is lame; there is that unfortunate blind man, 
and now these dreadful—dear me!” she exclaimed 
as we all stopped abruptly, “this tent is actually 
fixed.” 

Cuthbert’s cheeks grew crimson with excite- 
ment. The pole stood erect, the canvas was 
stretched out and tied to the pegs, the flap was 
fastened back, and, more surprising yet, a fire 
was burning with a tripod and a kettle above 
the flames. On the grass a short distance from 
the tent the emigrants’ bundle was unrolled, so 
that we could see that a portion of its contents 
at the least consisted of food. There was a large 
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piece of fat bacon, with several chunks of bread, 
and a pound or two or red-looking cheese. Close 
at hand lay two bottles, one filled with a mixture 
which might be cold tea, the other undoubtedly 
containing beer. 

Both men had removed their jackets and waist- 
coats, and wore leathern belts round their waists ; 
their turned up shirt sleeves exposed brawny 
arms, more or less tatooed, and in the mouth of 
each was a short clay pipe. They appeared to 
be in the early twenties, one tall, the other shorter 
and sturdier, and for some seconds we gazed at 
the pair with wonder and admiration. 

“This,” exclaimed Cuthbert, who never required 
very much to revive his hopes, “is the material 
of which an emigrant should be made! No loss 
of time. They have set to work at once, they 
have fulfilled the conditions of our agreement. 
At last my scheme will get something like a fair 
chance.” 

We were all prepared to rejoice with him, with 
perhaps the solitary exception of Felicia, who 
was in a manner hoist with her own petard. She 
had confessedly persuaded Cuthbert to send 
Pegge to London under the conviction that he 
would bring back some emigrants, if possible, 
more unsuitable than the Figgises. And it 
appeared obvious that she felt annoyed and dis- 
appointed at the encouragement which the 
scheme now promised to receive. Yet I think we 
all cautioned ourselves against too great a confi- 
dence. In the face of previous disappointment 
and of our increasing knowledge of Pegge’s 
family, it seemed dangerous to hope that any 
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good thing could come to Hornby Farm under 
his guidance. There must surely be some worm 
in the bud! 

From the manner of the men, the way they 
dropped their hands to their sides and stood 
upright, so differently from Sawkins’ party, at 
our approach, the same suggestion must have 
occurred to us all. 

“T need not ask,” said Cuthbert, “whether you 
have been in the army?” 

“That’s right, sir,” answered the taller man, 
who had short fair hair and a long, hatchet- 
shaped face. 

“Are these some more relatives of yours, 
Pegge?” asked Cuthbert genially. 

“Why, no, sir. I may say they’re strangers.” 

“That is exactly what I expected,” murmured 
Emma. 

“The fact is,” the taller man civilly explained, 
“our time was up three months back and we 
hadn’t got any work when we came across this 
chap the day before yesterday while we was 
getting a glass of beer, and he says, says he, ‘ Do 
you want a billet?’ ” 

“That’s so,” said the shorter man, who had a 
bullet head remarkably closely cropped and an 
enormous black moustache. 

“He tells us,” the tall man continued, “as how 
he knew an eccentric gent——” here Pegge 
coughed and Cuthbert frowned, “what had some 
land to give away, and so says I to my pal, I 
says, Sopp, there won’t be no particular ’arm in 
having a peep at it, specially as there’s nothing 
to pay.” 
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“What is your name?” asked Cuthbert. 

“Coad, sir.” 

“Well, Coad,” answered Cuthbert, “you and 
Sopp are the kind of men I want. Perhaps I 
ought to give you a few further details concern- 
ing my plans,” he continued, thrusting a hand 
between the buttons of his jacket and holding 
back his head as if he were going to address a 
large audience. “ You must understand that this 
patch of land will be to all intents and purposes 
yours as long as you support yourselves on its 
produce. I provide you with a tent, tools, and 
seeds; you may shoot anything you see. I 
require no rent, but you will have to support 
yourselves from the outset.” 

“This is how it looked to us,” said Coad, “ when 
we talked it over last night. Of course we see 
that no land in England ’d keep us the first few 
months. We’re country bred and a bit o’ 
ground’s just the thing we want.” 

“That’s so,” answered Sopp, who appeared to 
be a man of few words. 

“But, says I, it’s precious hard lines if we can’t 
find work till the autumn, and by that time we’ll 
get things into order and see what we can make 
of ’em.” 

Cuthbert listened with concentrated attention, 
and it was evident that at last he was quite in 
his element. 

“TIT must explain,” he said, “that your sug- 
gestion to get work outside your own land 
is not entirely in accordance with my 
scheme.” 

“What might be your scheme, sir?” asked 
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Coad, while Sopp nodded his approval of the 
question. 

“I imagine,” exclaimed Cuthbert, “that this is 
virgin soil in the midst of a prairie. You have 
just arrived in a new country——” 

“What’s the matter with Southshire?” de- 
manded Coad, with a curious glance at our 
group. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Sopp. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer. “There is nothing 
the matter with the county as a county—quite 
the contrary. My idea is this,” Cuthbert con- 
tinued, and there could be no doubt that he 
thoroughly enjoyed the opportunity to explain 
it, “in a new country a man would be able to 
live on the land——” 

“You see, he’d get a Inrger bit of it,” suggested 
Coad. 

“Quite so—admitted,” cried Cuthbert, “ but, on 
the other hand, it would probably be much less 
fertile. I render the conditions as free and 
untrammelled as they could be in any land under 
the sun; you pay no rent or taxes, you grow what 
you please, and although you may find a little 
difficulty during the first few months, my point 
is that an emigrant would come prepared to 
conquer those difficulties, and by and bye you 
will settle down comfortably in your log cabin, 
unless indeed you prefer to remain under canvas.” 

During this address, Coad frequently glanced 
at Sopp, who winked back at his companion, and 
by this time doubtless they considered that they 
had ample evidence of the eccentricity to which 
Pegge had referred. 
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“ Anyhow,” said Coad, “ call the place what you 
like, it don’t make a ha’porth of difference. 
Here we are——” 

“And here,” answered Cuthbert, “I trust you 
will stay.” 

“We mean to give it a fair chance,” said Coad. 
“Take your affy of that. All the same, we’re 
not the sort as goes hungry when there’s a job 
to be got, and the best thing we can do to-morrow 
is to have a look round and try to find one.” 

“Kindly take no step until we have had an 
opportunity for farther discussion,” said Cuth- 
bert, and then he turned to Pegge. “You will 
fix Bright’s tent,” he continued, “and spare no 
pains to make him comfortable.” 

“Right you are, sir,” answered Pegge promptly, 
“and then there’ll be some of that corned beef 
to get out for Sawkins’ lot.” 

“Certainly not,” exclaimed Cuthbert, with 
unwonted determination. “I decline to put a 
premium upon incompetence. While I fully 
appreciate your judgment in selecting Sopp and 
Coad, those other three men must take their 
chance. Upon your uncle’s forlorn condition we 
are of course compelled to take pity, but if 
Sawkins and his friends cannot or will not pro- 
vide for themselves, they must go without.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Pegge, touching his cap 
with a greater display of respect than usual, 
as he doubtless recognised that Cuthbert was 
adamant for once, and then Pegge walked away 
in the direction of the blind man’s tent. Cuth- 
bert with his own hands took the remaining 
rabbit from the stick and held it out to Coad, 
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who looked at it as if he had never seen a dead 
rabbit before. The two bedsteads which were 
taken off the wheelbarrow seemed to meet with 
far greater approval, however, and finally Cuth- 
bert left the settlement with perfect satisfaction 
written on his face. As we passed Sawkins’ 
camp we saw that he had again thrown himself 
on the grass, where he lay with his head buried 
in his arms, although Brown and Jones appeared 
to be very wide awake, and were in fact amusing 
themselves by throwing one of the rabbits back- 
wards and forwards as if it were a ball. Pegge 
had already begun to fix Joe Bright’s tent, while 
the blind man still sat on his camp stool patiently 
imploring non-existent kind gentlemen to spare 
him coppers. But as Cuthbert made his way 
back to the encampment he had not shown 
higher spirits since the day we left Victoria 
Station. He talked without ceasing as he walked 
by Felicia’s side, and there could be no question 
that the presence of two righteous settlers in our 
midst made ample atonement for the shortcom- 
ings of the rest. 


(To be continued.) 





